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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY'S 
MAY PUBLICATIONS 


By MARY ANTIN, Author of “THE PROMISED LAND” 


They Who Knock at Our Gates 


A powerful presentation of the Immigration Problem by the Author of “Tax Promisep Lanp.” 
Mary Antin knows what it is to be an immigrant, poor, Mg wee and ignorant. She has come up. by her own 
es he ns certeenienmnen she has done she believes other immigrants can do, and 

furthermore, that the immigrant may aoabdaieh on aieentens to America as America may be to the 
She illustrates her argument by numerous anecdotes, personal and otherwise, presenting her char- 
acteristic view with unique imagination and fervor. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 











Memoirs of Youth The Place of the Church in Evolution 


By GIOVANNI VISCONTI VENOSTA. Translated by Rev. | By JOHN MASON TYLER. This very vigorous and readable 
William Prall. With an introduction by William Roscoe Thayer. | book, written from the point of view of a biologist, emphasizes 
These memoirs, now translated into English, represent the aristo- | the naturalness of moral and religious development and of such 
cratic attitude among the patriotic Italians, and give a personal | an organization as the Church, also gives a manly and wholesome 
and vivid account of the abuses of Austrian and clerical rule; of | view of what the Church ought to be now and in the future. 

the outbreaks of 1848-50, their failure and cruel repression. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


— — Nurses for Our Neighbors 


Before Vassar Opened By DR. ALFRED WORCESTER. A history of nursing both 


By JAMES MONROE TAYLOR. An authoritative and readable | personal human interest into the nurse's work. The book will be 
account of the early days of the education of women in America, | of interest not only to nurses and doctors but to all who have had 
with a full record of the events leading up to the founding of or are likely to have experience in caring for the sick. 


Vassar, including a vivid character of Matthew Vassar. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Illustrated. $1.30 net. Postage extra. — y 
: Religious Confessions and Confessants 
, The Social Emergency By AmB nenende Beem: ‘Restos hte; Dual dite 
: literary and psychological study of “The Autobiography” will 
. By WILLIAM T senna ag eretvaet ham~ pacl be in ® measure prepared for the wealth of material that she has 
thie ent shoumen bebk ‘over seed wots tag brought together in her account of the religious confession 
important subject $1.35 net. Postage extra. | ‘2*oushout the ages. $2.50 net. Postage extra 


The Owl and the Bobolink 





Sieiaas cep io auc as ccnenaad diets 
- everything. 50 cents net. Postage extra. Illustrated. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


READY MAY 16 ' 
ELINORE PRUITT STEWART “The literary find of the year.” 


Letters of a Woman Homesteader 


Tells a connected story of pioneer life, full of buoyancy and plock and the spirit of adventure. The writer’s world 
ileRemecctben eoata thohea bee cuowtmaed het duhaak aaah ott aotanaeanemmmetiaie 
The letters tell a story —a love story too— and make one of the most humorous, touching, exciting, and inspiring 
_ documents in recent literature. Illustrated by N. ©. Wyeth, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
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LOVERS 
of Beautiful Gardens will prize 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


Founrarns, Gateways, Percotas, Tennis Courts, 
Lakes anv Barus, Arcues, Cascapgs, Winv-MI11s, 
Temp es, Sprixc-Hovsss, Brinces, TeERRAcEs, 
Warer-Towers, ETc. 


By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS 
Frontispiece in color. 120 illustrations. Square octavo. 
Ornamental cloth, in a box. $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 

Containing 
120 ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT BEAUTY 


from actual examples of Garden Architecture and House 
Surroundings. 





The Mosher Books 


A display of American printing was re- 
cently made in the Royal Art-Trades 
Museum in Berlin. Among the most 
noteworthy specimens were products of 
the Merrymount Press, Boston; the River- 
side Press, New York; the Elzevir Press, 
Boston; the Wayside Press, Springfield, 
Mass.; the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Jersey City, and Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland, Maine. German printers seem 
willing to admit that these specimens were 





equal to any work they themselves could 
produce.— The Inland Printer( April, 1914). 


THE MOSHER CATALOGUE 


an interesting specimen of fine bookmaking 
which will be valued by every booklover is 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE 


It has been prepared 
For the owner developing his own property — large or small 
For the owner employing a professional garden architect 
For the artist, amateur, student, and garden-lover 
and is 
the handsomest and most complete work of the kind ever 
vabliched. It is written from the standpoints of Eminent 
Precticality, the Best Taste, and General Usefulness, being 
equally suited as a guide for either modest or extensive 
expenditure in city or in country. 
FREE ON REQUEST—An Eight- Page Circular describing 
in detail this Exceptional Work. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 




















THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NIETZSCHE, and other Exponents of Individualism. By Paul Carus 
“A two-fold purpose is served by this book,— a study of philosophical anarchism and an interpretation 
of Nietzsche.” — Brooklyn Eagle. “A brilliant refutation of the mad philosopher’s doctrine.” — Toronto Globe. 
“ This exposition of Nietzsche’s life and philosophy is probably both truthful and fair, and as nearly just 
as any that can be made.”—Chicago Daily News. Cloth, 150 pages, $1.00 net. 








THE MECHANISTIC PRINCIPLE AND THE 
NON-MECHANICAL. By Paul Carus. 

The truth of the mechanistic a 

vedly acknowledged in this Ficus 

caivocation or itation and ite pointed oat thatthe 


owe of : a It was as an introduction to the study of insanity that 


the author was first moved to examine logic. He holds 
the doctrine that, in mental disorder, as in bodily dis- 
order, the stady of order is an indispensable preliminary 
to the study of disorder; the study of the normal should 
always precede the study of the morbid. 
Cloth, 422 pages, $3.00. 


ppearance of purpose, 

sets himself is a careful investigation of the problem how 

purpose is possible in a mechanically regulated world. 
Cloth, 123 pages, $1.00. 








OUR OWN RELIGION IN ANCIENT PERSIA. By Lawrence H. Mills, Professor of Zend Philology, 


Oxford University, England. 
These lect: delivered in Oxford present the Zend Avesta as collated with the Pre-Christian exilic Pharisaism, 

¢ foremost position in our Biblical research. sia 
to his 


advancing the Persian question to 
“ Dr, sili 10 00 beamne with, the pelighons bocke of ancient Fessie andl Endin. He brings skill and learning 

and takes delight in revealing the treasures hi iden vo long tp many about the relation of the Jews to Peru, and th 
waaay, te yh 4A et Tt —Chicago Daily News 


Cloth, 200 pages, $3.00 net. 





Our new complete Catalogue and samples of our magazines “ The Monist” and “ The Open Court” sent free on request 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 122 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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= Ae ‘s PUBLICATIONS FROM THE 
EF Princeton University Press \v=, 


Virginia Under the Stuarts By THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER 
Octavo 6 oe nt cloth bound, $1.50 net. 
“ Dr. Wertenbaker has done an admirable iece of work, and has produced the best one-volume 
history of Virginia in the 17th century which has ap’ — Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


** Sets the facts before the reader in a manner that makes his history fascinating reading.”’— Boston Transcript. 


The Beginnings of Libraries By ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 
Bey Nard 188 pages. illustrated, ) stots bound . $1.00 net. 
chapter titles are T 7of Beginnings, Libraries of the Gods, Animal and Plant Libraries, 
tire et Before the Flood, Ploture Book. Lib: The Administration of Primitive Libraries, The Beginnings 
rary Schools 
“ Though Mr. Richardson’ 's book was written avowedly for librarians and library students, it contains many 
facts and opens up many avenues of speculation that will prove of interest to the layman.”—New York Times. 


Heredity and Environment | By EDWIN G. CONKLIN 
Cloth bound. $1.50 net. (Ready June, 1914.) 
Anyone interested in —— fon wilt find this volume of unusual value. It comprises the N. W. Harris lectures 
del — orthwestern University by Professor Conklin of the Department of Biology, Princeton 





The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913 By JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 
Cloth bound. $1.00 net. (Ready May, 1914.) 
In this volume the busy man will tnd & pay and interestingly written account of the Balkan wars, their 
ses and effects. k consists of the two Stafford Little lectures delivered April 16 and 17, 1914, at 
Princeton University, by President Schurman of Cornell University, who has a first hand knowledge of the 
Balkan situation. 


Cleveland Lectures (Set of three volumes) 
12mo. Frontispiece in each volume. Cloth bound. $2.50 pet. 
Strike of 184" and “The Venezuelan i Se. The lectures here yl 
axe sme 2 yb ay oe Someones | at Princeton by Grover Cleveland, and are ‘‘ disclosures of the meaning 
pertans penings in our history.” 
ny single volume in this series $1.00 net. 


The Two Hague Conferences By JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


“Those readers who desire a brosder view of this : RW 3.. 4 > agen will be glad 
to have the two addresses.”"— Boston Transcript. 


Experiments in Government ar and | the Essentials of the Constitution sy ELIHU ROOT 


88 pages. Cloth bou $1.00 net. 
“ The informed observer of affairs ve oan ye much between 2 the | lines, and can be trusted not to lay the pages 
down until the last has been turned.”—New York Times. 


The Graduate College of Princeton By ANDREW F. WEST 
Octavo. 36 pages. Eight fall-page pen-and-ink sketches by John P. Cuyler. Cloth hound. 50 cents postpaid. 
This volume is ** Dean West's presentation of the ideal of a graduate school, especially as associated with 
Princeton, and is of interest not oniy to Princeton men but to all concerned in any way With the problane 62 
higher education in this country.”— Newark News. 

Reminiscences of Princeton College Or The Clams ot isan 

Octavo. 36 pages. Boards. 50 cents net, postpaid. 
Della Robbias in America By ALLAN MARQUAND 
98 pages. 72illustrations. Cloth bound. $4.50 net. 


This volume presents in Sr. Tite ee es ee Oe 
Robbia school of sculpture which are now in public or te collections in the United States. 


Problems in Periclean Buildings By GEORGE W. ELDERKIN 
Quarto. 66 pages. 12 iustentions Cloth bound. $1.75 net. 
This is the second volume to appear in the series of Princeton Monographs in Art and Archwology and is a 
work of particuiar interest to architects and students of architecture. 


The Study of the History of Art in the Colleges and 


Universities of the United States 
Octavo. 56 pages. Paper. 50 cents net, postpaid. - 


Lectures on Moral Philosophy Edited by Vernum Laruins Collins 


76 pages. Frontispiece. Cloth bound. $1.50. postpaid. 
This reprint is the frst in the series of * Early American Philosophers” planned by the American Philosophical 


On the Tibur Road By G. M. and G. F. WHICHER 
Octavo. 114 pages. Introductory verses by Ellis Parker Butler. Cloth bound. $1.00, postpaid. 
“No more t-hearted and unacademic book has been published in many a long day. . . . The authors have 
successfully a5! Go aa wee into new bottles, and what it has lost of aroma in the process it has gained 
ce," Vew or mes. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS PRINCETON, N. J. 


By E. BALDWIN SMITH 
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NEW IMPORTANT NEALE BOOKS 





NEALE’S CIVIL WAR LIBRARY 


Gen. Randolph K. Evans, U.S.A., Commanding the Department of the East, with headquarters at Governors 
Island : “I appreciate the value of your work for American literature in general and especially what you have 
done as a military missionary in publishing books which many other publishers would have rejected, with a view 
to increasing military comprehension among our people, — an important of governmental knowledge in 
regard to which a great majority of our people sit in outer darkness and gir es gamma During the past 
eighteen years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more than one h volumes that relate to the 
Civil War, written by Northerners, Southerners, and disinterested students and critics. These publications have 
become known as Neale’s Civil War Library, which probably comprises the most important output of military 
works that has ever been published by any one house. To this comprehensive library important volumes are 


frequently being added. Among the recent additions are : 


THE VALLEY CAMPAIGNS 
By Tuomas A. Asupy, M.D., LL.D. This is a book of reminis- 
cences, by a non-combatant too young for military service, 
while between the lines in the Shenandoah Valley during the 
Civil War. $2.15 by mail. Dr. Ashby’s life of his kinsman, 
Turner Ashby, has just been published by our house. $2.65 
by mail. 

The Independent (New York): “ It is from books like these 
{published by Neale) that the future leisurely historian will 
draw supplies for a just and well-balanced picture of one of the 
world’s greatest revolutions.”’ 


PILOT KNOB: The Thermopylae of the West 
By Cyrus A. Pererson, a Federal participant, and Joszra MILis 
Hanson. The authors, both writers of distinction, have utilized 
accumulated data, including a great deal of correspondence with 
respect to the battle, and have embodied the narratives of more 
than one hundred survivors of the conflict. Octavo; 324 pages. 
$2.15 by mail. 


THE STRATEGY OF ROBERT E. LEE 


By J. J. Bowzn. This volume comprises the only full study of 
the strategy of any of the leaders of the Civil War, either Federal 
or Confederate. The author was a member of the celebrated 
Richmond Howitzers. Profusely iliustrated. $2.15 by mail. 

Portland Oregonian: “ High standards have been reached 
by this house in the fields of Southern history and biography, 
and the result is that discriminating readers can reach well- 
balanced conclusions instead of one-sided arguments on 
American history.” 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG: The Crest-Wave 
of the Civil War 

By Francis MarsHat,‘a Union participant. Octavo; 887 pages, 
besides 50 illustrations, approximately. $2.15 by mail. Another 
important work on Gettysburg recently issued by our house 
is “The Attack and Defense of Little Round Top,” by Oliver 
Willcox Norton, a Federal participant. Octavo; 350 pages, 
besides illustrations. $2.15 by mail. 





“PP ty tse 


The London Spectator: “* Four Years Under Marse Robert’ is a book of exceptional interest and no mean 
literary charm. It deserves, together with the other works [all Neale publications) that we have bracketed 
with it, to be read and pondered over.” 


THE NEGRO AND HIS PROBLEMS 


To the important Neale publications that relate to the Negro and his problems have been added several new volumes since the 
first of this year. In these books the relations of the white man and the black as they exist throughout the world are discussed 
. by prominent members of both the Caucasian and the Negro races. A prominent Southern white educator in a letter to the 
publishers says : ‘‘ Your policy of absolute fairness with regard to the Negro question, along with your sympathy for the South, 
make me wish to codperate with you as far as possible.” In a letter that a prominent Western colored educator wrote to the 
publishers, he said: “I am deeply impressed with the justice of your house. I see —— often, and he never tires of speaking of 





your great work in behalf of the Negro in literature.”’ 


THE NEGRO RACES 
Vol. Il. East and South Africans. With a Full 
Account of the Slave Trade 


By Junome Down, Professor of Sociology and Economics, 
University of Oklahoma. $2.65 by mail. The third volume of 
this series, ‘The Negroes of America,” is now in preparation. 
The volumes are each sold at $2.65 by mail. 


OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


By Ketty Mitier, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Howard University. ‘‘ This Negro,” says the Boston Herald, 
** stands between the radicalism of DuBois and the opportunism 
of Booker Washington. He is undoubtedly among the ablest 
Negroes of his time.”” His book “ Race Adjustment: Essays on 
the Negro in America,” which is also published by our house, 
at $2.15 by mail, is now in the third edition. $1.65 by mail. 


THE FACTS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


By Masor Jonn R. Lyncu, U.S.A. In his “ Autobiography of 
Seventy Years,” the late Senator Hoar of Massachusetts says : 
“Perhaps on the whole, the ablest of the colored men who 
served with me in Congress was John R. Lynch, of Mississippi.” 
Major Lynch served as Temporary Chairman of the Republican 
National Convention of 1884. After his term in Congress, he 
served as Fourth Auditor of the Treasury. In this book he boldly 
justifies Reconstruction as the only sound and moral political 
course that could have been taken. $1.65 by mail. 


RACE ORTHODOXY IN THE SOUTH 


By Tomas Pearce Bai.ey, a prominent Southern educator 
and writer, who has held professorships in the universities of 
California, Chicago, and Missouri. Although a Southerner, now 
engaged in educational! work in the South, he has lived ten years 
in the North, and has studied the Negro and his problems of 
every section of the United States. $2.15 by mail. 





Union Square The Neale Publishing Company 


New York 
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NEW IMPORTANT NEALE BOOKS 











GENERAL LITERATURE 


Thomas Nelson Page, American Ambassador to Italy, author of “Marse Chan,” “Red Rock,” and other books: 
“There is no publisher whose publications interest me more and whose books I have bought in the last few years 
a greater number of.” Professor Raymond Weeks, Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University: 
“Since about the time I received your catalog (the most fascinating American catalog I hav seen) I hav intended 
riting to express my appreciation of what you hav accomplisht for letters in this country.” R. M. Wall, in the 
Richmond Evening Journal: “I do not think that I have ever seen one of Neale’s books that I did not covet aside 
from its subject matter, simply as a beautiful thing.” In the domain of general literature the Neale output this 





MASTERS OF THE SHOW: 


As Seen in Retrospect by One Who Has Been Associated with 

the American Stage for Nearly Fifty Years. 
By Aveustus Prrov, who, during his long and distinguished 
career, has been a member of Booth’s company, leading man, 
manager for the Grand Opera House in Toronto, manager for 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre in. New York, manager for Booth’s 
Theatre in New York, manager for W. J. Scanlan, Robert 
Mantell, Joseph Murphy, Rose Coghlan, Chauncey Olcott, 
Kathryn Kidder, and others. More recently he was the manager 
of the Grand Opera House, New York. In this volume he gives 
intimate sketches of the notable actors of his day. Profusely 
illustrated. $2.15 by mail. 


MY OGOWE 


By Ropert Hamitt Nassau, M.D.,8.T.D. For forty-five years 
a resident of Africa. pioneer and explorer, Dr. Nassau has con- 
tributed largely to both science and literature. While in Africa 
he sent large ethnological collections to American universities, 
and was the first to send a carcass of a gorilla and perfect 
gorilla brains to be examined by anatomists. He is a member 
of various scientific bodies in this country and abroad. His 
“In an Elephant Corral, and Other Tales of West African 
Experiences,”’ was published by this house a year ago. Buthis 
greatest achievement in literature, and the culmination of his 
varied literary activities, is this volume. It comprises more 
than 700 pages of text and 50 full-page illustrations. Large 
octavo. $3.25 by mail. 
FINLAND 


By Heten Gray. The political structure of Finland, the social 
life of its people, its manners and its customs, are studied in 
this volume comparatively, in connection with American life 
and institutions. Illustrated. $1.10 by mail. 


Spring is unusually interesting, and includes, among others, works as follows: 


WITH DR. GRENFELL IN LABRADOR 


By Curnsert Lez. With a chapter by Wilfred T. Grenfell, and 
with and introduction by Douglas Palmer. Dr. Grenfell, in 
the opening chapter, tells of the present drawbacks in the lives 
and the surroundings of the Labrador people, and points out 
the great possibilities for the near future. He describes the 
whole economic organization of the coast, bringing in a wealth 
of personal anecdotes and illustrations. The rest of the book 
tells of the people, the Indians, the Eskimo, and the white 
natives, how they live, what they eat, how they talk. Above 
all the book is a personal, intimate view of Grenfell and his 
work. Profusely illustrated. $1.50 by mail. 


THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 
OF JOHN MARSHALL 


By Jonn Epwarp Ostsr, A,M., LL.B., Department of Political 
Science, Columbia University. There are many features of this 
volume that have never been brought out before, such as the 
hitherto unpublished letters of the great chief-justice, his 
speeches, and the cream of his decisions. The letters show the 
working of his mind perhaps even better than do the decisions: 
they show his prejudices, his pride, his strength, his weakness, 
and reveal Marshall as he has never been known to any living 
person. Large octavo; approximately 200,000 words. $8.25 by 
mail. 


MEMOIRS 
By Jonn H. Brinton, M.D.. LL.D., with an introduction by 
Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell. Dr. Brinton was a war surgeon, with the 
rank of major, on the staff of General Grant. _His memoirs 
make an important addition to American literature, covering, 
as they do, a period of more than fifty years. $2.15 by mril. 


BIERCE’S COLLECTED WORKS and NEALE’S MONTHLY 
ALL for $15 





$3 Down 


$2 a Month 


Only a few sets of the first large Buckram Edition of “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” compiled, edited, and 
arranged by the author, are now left. They are exactly like the “ Autograph Edition,” which is sold at $120 a Set net, 
exeept for the binding, which is buckram instead of full morocco. They are a part of the first printing. There are 
12 massive octavo volumes to the set, comprising altogether 1,250,000 words, approximately. 

While they last, one of these Sets and NEALE’s MaGazrine for one year will be supplied to subscribers at $15.00, 
payable $3.00 down, and $2.00 ou the first day of each month thereafter until payment in full shall have been made. No 
discount for cash. No special contract blank necessary to those who refer to this announcement when ordering; but 
further information, table of contents, and prospectus will be supplied on request, if further information be desired. 





Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York 
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New Catalogue 


AMERICANA 


N extensive collection of 

books relating to early 
discoveries and explorations 
on the North American con- 
tinent, the Indians, the vari- 
ous states, Canada, Mexico, 
the settlement and develop- 
ment of the West, etc., in- 
cluding many rare volumes. 


Now Ready 


Copy sent free on 
request to Dept. D. 


A.C.McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 











Harvard 


Univers; 
Press a 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The Spiritual Message of Dante 
By the Rr. Rev. Wiri11am Boyp CARPENTER. 
Westminster and Clerk of the Closet to the King. 
250 pages. . $2.50. 


(WiiuiaM BELDEN Nosie Lecrurgs, 1912-1913) 
Dante, as the world’s great interpreter of religious 





treated as a paral da 
the sou! in the Divina Gomeneata. The ilestentions naa 
an unusual interest, 
_— of Dante and ra 
famous edition of the Inferno. 


Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture 


The See by the late Morris H. Moreax, 
of Classical Philology in Harvard University; 


by Professor 
Herpert Lancrorp Warren of Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 319 pages. 
The treatise which, more than any 
the tradition in architectu 
tura of Vitruvius is anenve unigue as the literary medium 
through which knowledge of the building methods of the 
its has come down to us, but it was also the text- 
book —~' inspiration of the Renaissance. 


The Care and Feeding of Children 


By Joun Lovett Morssz, Professor of Pediatrics in the 
Harvard Medical School. nny Health Talks, Vol. I. 
16mo. Cloth. 58 pages. 

Sane and consistent ‘oie ons 4 , cneteien expert, on 
questions which come to every parent. 








From Nebula to Nebula 


Or, The Dynamics of the Heavens 


HIS work seeks to repair the singular omission of Science 
in failing to utilize the gravitational energy inherent 
in the stars to explain the great unsolved dynamical prob- 
lems of the physical universe. The writer shows how the 
multitudinous stellar attractions synthesize and resolve 
themselves into a single shaft of force, designated the Prime 
Resultant, compelling the rat of our system in the gen- 
eral direction of the celestial pole. He then proceeds to 
show how the energy generated by this falling movement is, 
in the wise economy of Nature, applied by her in the opera- 
tion of that wonderful machine, the solar system: how it 
rotates the sun and planets, orbitally and axially; how it 
causes the precession of the cquinoxes; how it affects the 
position of the solar apex and the apparent movement of 
stars and star-streams; how it turns to account the gyro- 
scopic reaction, from east to west, of our system, whose 
members all revolve contrawise among themselves; and, 
finally, how it produces the secular acceleration of the moon 
and reconciles that apparent discrepancy with the law of the 
inverse square. 
In brief, the book presents an altogether new and complete 
System or CosmMo.oey, based solely upon the dynamical 
principle of UNIVERSAL gravitation, in the unrestricted sense. 


8vo, 209 pages; cloth, $1.50; postage 14 cents extra 


GEORGE H. LEPPER 


BERGER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 

















VALE 


the final and most 
important volume of 


GEORGE MOORE’S 
Trilogy 


HAIL AND 
FAREWELL 


is now ready. It lacks none of the adorable 
qualities that made * Ave" and * Salve" such 
rare reading. 

It is a fascinating carry-all of Moore's life in 
its ensemble —a sort of literary omnibus con- 
taining gossip of his chums, his ancestors, his 
loves, and his antipathies. 

“The literature of autobiography can show nothing 
to match this trilogy of George Moore's.” —Diat. 
“ Ave,” * Salve,” and “ Vale,” 

All Now Ready. 

Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.75 net per Volume 
At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street NEW YORK 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, AND 
ASSOCIATES KNEW HIM 





THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, WITH PEN-PICTURES 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THOSE WHO KNEw Him 


BY 


FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Compiler of “‘ Golden Poems,” ‘‘ Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil War,” 
“* Laurel-Crowned Verse,’’ etc. 


HIS biography of Lincoln brings the man, not the tradition, 
very neartous. It is Lincoln as his friends and daily associates 
knew him—what he said to them, how he locked and acted while 
saying it—anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into a 
continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 


“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
best biographies in existence.’’— The Review of Reviews. 


“It would be hard to name anything in Lincoln literature giving 
in popular form so sound and personal a picture of Lincoln the 
man.’’—The Outlook. 


““ No other book brings the reader so close to the actual Lincoln 
as this.’’"— The Churchman. 


“This book will become and long remain the standard ‘Life’ of 
the great ‘Emancipator.’’’—Zion Herald. 


One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound. 
$2.50 net, postage extra 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Important New Macmillan Books 
Poetry—Belles Lettres — Drama 
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DOGBERRY’S LATEST. 


We have frequently been impelled to voice 
our opinion of the tax upon knowledge which, 
in the form of a duty upon English books, 
affords a standing indication of our national 
unwillingness to move into the ranks of the 
civilized countries. The principle involved is 
one that cannot be defended without blushing, 
and its continued statutory assertion is nothing 
less than a national disgrace. We had hoped 
that the wicked practice would be altogether 
abandoned by the administration of President 
Wilson, but all that we got was a beggarly ten 
per cent measure of relief, and the new tariff 
still sheltered the principle of the old iniquity. 
Our present discussion is, however, not con- 
cerned with the principle itself, but with certain 
recent administrative rulings that are utterly 
repugnant to common sense, and that reveal 
the figure of Dogberry still firmly in possession 
of the seat of custom. The Dogberry type of 
officialism can make a mockery of any law, and 
never has it done so more conspicuously than 
in the present case of its attitude toward the 
publisher who arranges for the simultaneous 
issue of a work in England and America upon 
joint account. 

The class of works involved in this case are 
of great importance, although the demand for 
them is so limited as to remove them as far as 
possible from the class of best sellers. They 
are books that could not possibly bear the cost 
of duplicate manufacture, and which would 
have no chance of getting published at all with- 
out some arrangement whereby the cost of com- 
position might be shared by the two countries. 
The philosophical writings of Herbert Spencer 
afford a typical example, for they could hardly 
have seen the light had they not secured the 
benefit of a joint arrangement between the En- 
glish and American publishers. A present-day 
example is the great “Cambridge History of 
English Literature” — an enterprise which was 
made practicable only by the cooperation of the 
American house which assumed a share of the 
initial cost. The American publisher, then, 
agrees to take a thousand sets of such a work, 
or half the entire edition, as the case may be, 
and to assume a proportional share of the 
expenses of production. The law says plainly 
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that he shall be penalized to the extent of fifteen 
per cent ad valorem for performing this public- 
spirited service for the American people. But 
this is reckoning without Dogberry in the 
Treasury Department, who “smells a rat,” and 
sniffs suspiciously at the transaction. At last, 
out of his sapient cogitations comes forth the 
edict that the fifteen per cent shall be reckoned, 
not upon the invoiced value of the imported 
American edition, but upon the trade value in 
the London market, as based upon sales of a 
dozen copies at a time to individual English 
booksellers. In a word, these books shall not 
be treated as other imported merchandise, but 
shall be made the subject of an absurd discrimi- 
nation likely, in effect, to make the American 
edition impossible, and force the small and 
scattered company of scholars who must have 
the work in question to get it at a greatly 
enhanced price by individual importation, if 
indeed the work be published at all in the 
mother country. 

This preposterous ruling, so defiant of all 
common sense, and so regardless of all humane 
amenity, has actually been made by the Treas- 
ury, and is now in force at the custom houses. 
The official pronouncement uses the following 
language: “The law requires merchandise to 
be appraised at the price at which it is freely 
offered for sale to all purchasers in the usual 
wholesale quantities. If merchandise is sold for 
export at prices less than it is sold for consump- 
tion or for use in the country of origin, it is the 
latter price which fixes the value for dutiable 
purposes.” The sale, by advance arrangement, 
of American, Canadian, and Australian editions, 
at a price determined by sharing the initial cost, 
which arrangement is, in many cases, the only 
means of making any publication of the work 
possible, is thus debarred by this muddle-headed 
decision. The normal fifteen per cent penalty 
is thus arbitrarily raised to perhaps fifty per 
cent, which is simply prohibitory in most of the 
cases which come under the ruling. 

It will be observed that in all this there is no 
question of the undervaluation with fraudulent 
intent whereby dealers in many kinds of mer- 
chandise seek to get the better of the tariff. 
The English publisher doubtless has two rates 
for the sale of his book — one a wholesale rate in 
dozen lots for the ordinary bookseller ; the other 
a much lower rate for the foreign publisher 
who shares the original expense, and is willing 
to assume the risks and responsibilities that go 
with the marketing of an entire edition. And 
yet this foreign publisher is to be treated as if he 





were the beneficiary of a secret rebate, although 
he does not in any way come into competition 
with the wholesale purchaser in the home mar. 
ket. He makes a perfectly legitimate transac. 
tion, on terms which would doubtless be offered 
to any other purchaser on as large a scale, bu 
the Dogberry mind can see in the transaction 
only an example of special privilege, ignoring 
the patent fact that it enables an important 
English work to be sold in America at a rea- 
sonable price. Import your edition if you will, 
but you must pay duties upon a fictitious valu- 
ation, not upon the real value as determined by 
your contract —this is the absurd position of 
the authorities, which knocks the law itself into 
a cocked hat. Mr. George Haven Putnam, who 
always comes to the front as a valiant champion 
of decency and fair dealing in matters concern- 
ing the book business, puts the matter in a nut- 
shell in his recent letter to President Wilson: 

“The importer of woolen or linen goods is able to 
base his duty upon the figures of his purchase invoice 
because, and only because, similar quantities are sold in 
the market of origin. The publishers claim a similar 
privilege, namely, the right to base the dutiable value 
upon which duty is paid in like manner upon the amount 
actually paid by them for the goods. I hope very much 
that it may be practicable for you to have this material 
so digested that without an undue demand upon your 
time, the matters at issue can be presented for your 
attention and for your judgment.” 


He further says that “if the policy indicated 
in this interpretation is to be maintained, the 
business of importing into this market books in 
editions will be brought practically to a close.” 
Another principle involved in this discussion 
is that of the author’s royalty. This is included 
in whatever price is paid for the American edi- 
tion and, according to the new ruling, becomes 
also subject to the increased duty. But a de- 
cision dated as early as 1877 expressly says 
that “the royalty to be paid on the sale of 
imported books does not constitute a dutiable 
item, and this royalty is, therefore, not to be 
included in the appraised value of such books.” 
This decision, it may be noted, was 
only three years ago by MacVeagh, 
but now the underling in c of the matter 
overrules it by the arbitrary edict that “ when 
said market value or wholesale price abroad 
includes the charge for royalty, such charge 
will be included by this office in the appraised 
value.” Thus the author, as well as the long- 
suffering public, is to be mulcted, we suppose 
in the sacred name of protection. It is doubt- 
less an impudent pretension for an English 
author to expect a royalty from the sale of his 
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book in America, and it is well to read him a 
lesson upon his greediness. 

We are not very hopeful of any good results 
from Mr. Putnam’s appeal to the President. 
Bureaucracy usually gets its own way in such 
matters, and we cannot ignore the fact that the 
President is responsible for the perpetuation of 
the fundamental iniquity of the tax upon 
knowledge, the meanest of all taxes. He had 
but to say a word last year, and the whole dis- 

would have been wiped out. The word 
was left unsaid, and he will now have the excuse 
that more weighty affairs of state preclude his 
consideration of so petty a matter. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A FAIRY TALE IN LaTiN sounds like a contra- 
diction in terms, so stately and formal, so severely 
logical and prosaieally unimaginative, does the 
spirit of the Latin language seem to those who have 
labored over their Cwsar and Cicero with grammar 
and dictionary at school and college. Yet some 
early memories of Phedrus may linger, to remind 
one that the Romans could, at a pinch, write some- 
thing beside commentaries and orations and his- 
tories and stately epics. But even the fables of 
Phedrus suffer the restrictions of verse. A good 
story informally told is a thing hardly conceivable 
in classical Latin literature. If the old Romans had 
left us a few first-rate novels or even a single col- 
leetion of good short stories, how much easier and 
pleasanter might have been the task of learning their 
language! To supply this lack, in some measure, 
Dr. Arcadius Avellanus has long been engaged in 
putting forth translations and other productions of a 
readable nature, thus demonstrating that Latin can 
be learned as French and German are learned, with 
no preliminary memorizing of the grammar and 
without too much thumbing of the dictionary. 
“Robinson Crusceus” came from his hand a few 
years ago, and now we are glad to welcome from 
the same ready pen Ruskin’s “ King of the Golden 
River” in fluent and simple Latin, “Rex Aurei 
Rivi” is prefaced in English by Mr. E. Parmalee 
Prentice, eloquent advocate of “the Amherst idea” 
in liberal education. (See under this head Tue 
Diat of June 16,1911.) In his preface he gives 
promise of further translations of a similar sort, in 
such supply as the publicdemand may seem to justify. 

present work it is curious to note the ingenuity 
with which linguistic difficulties have been met. 
“Southwest Wind, Esquire,” is rendered, “Herus 
Africus,” and “coal-cellar ” becomes “ cellarium lith- 
anthracinum.” Occasionally, however, the terseness 
to be expected of the Latin gives place to a rather 
, eircumlocution, as in the sentence, “It 
cold day to turn an old man out in,” which is 
thos elaborated in translation: “Tempus nimis 








algidum uvidumque est, nec senem convenit tam 
impropitia tempestate tecto evertere.” Stricter lit- 
eralness of rendering seems, here and there, both 
possible and advisable, as in the sentence, “There 
are enough of them to keep you warm,” which ap- 
pears in Latin thus: “Ad te operiendum habes 
eorum satis.” Still it remains none the less true 
that for learning Latin, or for recovering one’s lost 
knowledge of that language, a more e 
method could not easily be devised than that of Dr. 
Avellanus, who himself acquired the tongue collo- 
quially in his childhood. This privately printed 
version of a favorite fairy tale is procurable from 
Mr. Prentice at 37 Wall Street, New York. 


A BOOK-LOVING BLACKSMITH furnishes material 
for an exceptionally interesting article in a recent 
number of the “ Wisconsin Library Bulletin.” The 
late Judge Anthony Donovan, of Madison, worked 
at the forge for twenty-two years before he entered 
the law school of the University of Wisconsin, at 
the age of forty. His election as municipal judge 
of Madison occurred when he had practiced law but 
a year, and he sat on the bench almost as long as 
he had stood at the anvil. A passionate lover of 
books from his youth, he early accumulated a fund 
for their purchase by laying aside daily the small 
amount he would have spent on cigars and beer if 
he had allowed himself even a moderate indulgence 
in those superfluities. This “cigar account” and 
“drink account” provided him in time with a fine 
library, any occasional extraordinary addition to 
which he’ managed to keep within the limit of what 
it would have cost him to “go on a spree.” “ Intel- 
lectual sprees” he called these book-buying orgies, 
and they commonly left him poorer in pocket by 
fifteen or twenty dollars, but immeasurably richer 
in mental and spiritual satisfaction. In an autobio- 
graphical confession that reminds one, in substance 
though not in style, of Charles Lamb, he says: 
“Were you ever afflicted with that incurable disease, 
a mania for books? That disease which sends its 
victims to the bookstores and has their pockets 
emptied? Do you know what it is to be drawn to 
a place where books are for sale with an attraction 
like that of steel toa magnet? Did you ever stand 
for hours turning over the pages of some coveted 
volume and racking your brain for some art by 
which with your limited funds you could make it 
your own? Did you ever feel your heart sink within 
you when, through your want of funds, you saw the 
volume you had set your heart upon carried away 
by some one more fortunate than you? If you did, 
I can sympathize with you, for I have had the same 
experience.” But Donovan was not merely a buyer 
of books; he read all that he bought and as fast as he 
bought them. a “Sha” 

A SESQUI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of interest 
to the educational and also to the literary world is 
planned for October 11-15 of this year by Brown 
University, to commemorate its founding in 1764. 
On the programme of exercises, already issued by 
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the Celebration Committee, we note the revival of 
the old comedy by Vanbrugh and Cibber, “The 
Provoked Husband, or a Journey to London,” said 
to be the first play performed in New England, and 
to have been presented at Newport in 1761 by a 
company of players from Virginia, who also appeared 
at Providence in 1762. The old theatre, in Meeting 
Street near Benefit Street, where took place this 
first dramatic performance witnessed by the good 
people of Providence, will be reproduced, together 
with some historical incidents connected with the 
beginnings of drama in the same city. Even more 
popularly appealing is the announcement that “on 
one evening there will be an illumination of the 
campus and a torchlight procession of undergrad- 
uates and alumni in costume representing with his- 
torical accuracy various periods in the University’s 
history. A historical pageant will be given in 
Warren, R. I., the original seat of the University.” 
Undoubtedly attractive to a large number present 
will be the diversions of the closing day, when “there 
will be special exercises at the athletic field of the 
University, illustrating the development of athletic 
training from grammar school to college, including 
folk-dances and pageantry by school children, and a 
football game between Brown and another New Eng- 
land college.”” The orator selected for this memorable 
occasion is the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, who will 
deliver an historical address Wednesday morning of 
celebration week at the First Baptist Meeting House. 


THE MOST-USED LIBRARY IN THE WORLD is that 
which ministers to the needs of the great cosmo- 
politan public of New York City. The extent and 
variety of its activities, as presented to view in the 
librarian’s annual record, are all but incredible. Its 
book-circulation in all departments last year easily 
outstripped that of any other library in the land, 
and in reference work—the use of books within 
the building — not even the British Museum or the 
Bibliothéque Nationale can show an equal activity. 
Furthermore, the use of the main library is so rap- 
idly increasing that each month now shows a gain 
of not far from fifty per cent over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Mr. Anderson’s endeavor 
to make the institution under his superintendence a 
vast storehouse of universal information, promptly 
available for all comers, seems to be meeting with 
success. As an illustration of the library’s special 
usefulness to scholars and writers and publishers, 
far and near, note should be made of its photo 
graphic reproduction of rare works, upon request, 
at a cost so slight that other libraries in many parts 
of the country have been glad to obtain in this man- 
ner facsimiles of missing pages or illustrations or 
other details to make good the defects in their own 
collections. In its work for the blind the library 
circulated last year more than twenty-three thousand 
books in raised type. That its income is not keep- 
ing pace with the demands upon it, is of course a 
foregone conclusion. But no city has so many 


wealthy citizens as New York, and not a few of 








these are philanthropists as well as millionaires; so 
that there is hope for an ultimate strengthening of 
the original Astor-Lenox-Tilden foundation. 


A port's PERSONALITY has for many persons a 
deeper interest than is felt for his poetry. The 
current “Yale Review” has an article on “The 
Personality of Tagore,” by Mr. Basanta Koomar 
Roy, a Hindu by birth, and well qualified to present 
in lifelike portraiture the subject of his sketch. 
Like many another boy destined to become famous, 
the young Rabindranath cherished a vehement ha- 
tred of school. “We all expected that ‘Rabi’ would 
make his mark in the world,” sadly remarked the 
eldest sister after the attempt to educate him had 
been given up in despair; “but our hopes have been 
nipped in the bud by the waywardness of the boy 
—and now he will be the only unsuccessful man in 
the family.” The following passage is of curious 
significance: “Of all subjects English was of least 
interest to him. His Bengali teacher tried his best 
to make Tagore feel that the English language was 
very charming. With melodramatic intensity the 
teacher would recite some of the most sonorous 

from the famous English poets, to make 
the child feel the beauty of English verse. But that 
excited nothing but the mirth of the boy. He would 
go into hysterics with laughter, and his teacher 
would blush and give up reciting, and with it all 
hope of turning his pupil into an English scholar. 
And yet this boy, forty years later, as the author of 
‘Gitanjali,’ was to give the world a new style in 
English prose, rich in its singular simplicity, but 
superb in its rhythmic effect.” Not always, evi- 
dently, does the familiar Wordsworthian adage 
hold true. ec ee 

A FRESH IMPETUS TO INTER-LIBRARY LOANS is 
one of the results already following upon the recent 
admission of books, over eight ounces in “i 

-post privileges; and the American Li 
ae aan, wah holds its annual conference this 
month at Washington, has under consideration plans 
by which the libraries of the entire country, work- 
ing together and making the fullest use of the mail 
service, may greatly enlarge their sphere of useful- 
ness. The Association’s secretary, Mr. George B. 
Utley, is warmly in favor of the proposed scheme. 
Dr. Bostwick, of the St. Louis Public Library, 
reports that, having announced his intention to 
circulate books by mail as soon as the new postal 
regulation should take effect, he received the first 
request for a book (to be thus sent) on the morning 
of the very day when the old order had given place 
tothe new. Direct sending of books to the library's 
patrons, as well as loans effected through other libre 
ries, will be greatly facilitated by the 
mail service. From Virginia there comes 
from the State Librarian that “the extension of the 
parcel-post rates has already had a considerable 
effect in increasing the use of the Virginia State 
Library by the people in the interior of the State. 
The present zone system of graduated rates makes 
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rather expensive the sending of books from Maine to 
California, or from Florida to Oregon; but the chief 
call for the new service will involve much shorter dis- 
tances, and forthe longer ones we now have a lowered 
rate. On the whole, there seems to be no rea- 
son why henceforth, within certain limits and under 
necessary safeguards, all the publicly-owned books in 
the country should not be available for all the public. 
SPELLING AND SOUND, often at so great a vari- 
ance in our language as to seem to justify, in some 
measure, the present movement for spelling-reform, 
are especially likely to clash in English proper 
names, both personal and geographical. In his ex- 
cellent book on “The Romance of Names,” already 
noticed more fully by us, Professor Ernest Weekley 
devotes a chapter to those patronymics that most 
conspicuously fail to indicate their pronunciation 
by their written form. Cholmondeley (Chumley), 
Marjoribanks (Marchbanks), Mainwaring (Manner- 
ing), Auchinleck (Affleck), Knollys (Knowles), and 
Sandys (Sands) are familiar examples. Wemyss 
and Colquhoun, which the author fails to mention, 
are also old offenders, in the eyes of phonetic 
spellers. Sometimes the telescoping of syllables has 
been effected in the spelling as well as in the pro- 
nunciation; for example, Milton (from Middle- 
ton), Putnam (Puttenham), Posnett (Postlethwaite), 
Dabney (d’Aubigny), and Tedman (St. Edmund). 
Two names not unknown in this country, but not 
mentioned by Professor Weekley, might appropri- 
ately have found a place in the chapter referred to; 
they are Taliaferro, commonly pronounced Tolliver, 
as indeed it is often spelled, and (strangest of all, 
yet an actual surname borne by families in Virginia) 
Enroughty, pronounced Darby ! 


A LIBRARY SCHOOL’S QUARTER-CENTURY RECORD 
is briefly but impressively presented in the current 
annual Report of the New York State Library 
Sehool. To be exact, the record covers twenty-seven 
a and it is displayed to the public by Director 

yer in the hope that it may, for at least a passing 
moment, arrest the public attention and bring to 
the indifferent a quickened sense of the good work 
done by one of the State’s not least important edu- 
cational institutions. More than two thousand posi- 
tions have been filled by its students, the present 
head of the New York Public Library is a graduate, 
and forty-four other members of that library’s staff 
received their training at Albany, as did the libra- 
tians of Rochester, Troy, and Utica. The two lead- 
ing libraries at Albany have graduates of the school 
a their chief administrative officers ; library schools 
throughout the country have drawn upon the parent 
institution for superintendents and instructors; and 
the number of smaller public libraries where positions 
we filled by Albany graduates is past counting. But 
with all the demand from outside the State for libra- 
tians trained in the pioneer library school — a school 

in its first years was, of course, the only source 
of supply for libraries seeking systematically-trained 








employees — it appears that about thirty-eight per 
cent of the places thus filled have been within New 
York State itself. Other important aid rendered 
to the community by this school at Albany is to be 
noted in the recital of its achievements. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE STANDARD WRITERS is 
cited in support of its typographical vagaries by the 
current quarterly issue of the “Simplified Spelling 
Bulletin.” It asserts that “the Simplified Spelling 
Board has never been able to get ahed of the riters 
of standard English literature. Whatever recom- 
mendations the Board may make, it is found that 
the ‘standard riters’ hav used them before. Of 
course, as the newspapers frequently intimate, the 
members of the Board and the other advocates of 
simplified spelling ar totally indifferent to English 
literature, and hav never red any of the works of the 
great authors. It is therefore all the more gratify- 
ing to find that whatever the Board recommends 
happens to be supported by the authentic works of 
the accepted riters of English literature.” Will 
some simplified speiler have the kindness to point 
out exactly where in these “standard riters” are to 
be found the forms, ar, red (not the color), ahed, 
riters, and (from another article in the same issue) 
anomalus, tru, taut (not the adjective), scool, and 
folloed? Perhaps this request is unreasonable, and 
if it should be found difficult to comply with it the 
simplified speller may still take comfort in the fact 
that the Laramie “‘ Boomerang” has recently adopted 
a number of the officially approved spellings, and 
the Truro “Daily News” still continues to appear 
with so liberal a sprinkling of these spellings as 
must make glad hearts at No. 1 Madison Avenue. 

THE ART OF LEAVING OFF, in writing, in story- 
telling, in speech-making, in preaching, in calling, and 
in much else, is an art that many never learn, perhaps 
chiefly because it is so simple—to stop when you 
get through. Scott more than atones for the long- 
winded preliminaries to his novels by the masterly 
abruptness with which he closes them. A compli- 
ment worth winning from one’s readers is the in- 
voluntary exclamation at the end of the book, — Is 
that all! Those who have read much aloud will 
recall many a masterpiece of fiction that has elicited 
from breathless hearers that unmistakable testimony 
to the attention-compelling quality of the narrative. 
In her useful treatise on “The Art of Story-Telling” 
(noticed more formally on another page) Miss Julia 
Darrow Cowles pertinently remarks: “Story-tellers 
sometimes remind one of a man holding the handles 
of an electric battery. The current is so strong that 
he cannot let go. The story-teller must know when 
and how to ‘let go.’ Let us suppose that, in telling 
Hans Christian Andersen’s story of ‘The Nightin- 
gale,’ the story-teller—after the delightful dénoue- 
ment of the supposedly dead Emperor’s greeting to 
his attendants, where he ‘to their astonishment 
said “Good morning!”’— were to add an explana- 
tion of the effect of the nightingale’s song in restor- 
ing the Emperor to health! It would be like offering 
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a glass of ‘plain soda’ from which all the efferves- 
cence had departed.” | 


TROUBLESOME AUTHOR-NAMES, which, by reason 
of being compound names, or variously spelled 
names, or pseudonyms, or, in the case of women, 
married names not associated with the writers’ 
earliest and perhaps most famous books, cause con- 
fusion and several sorts of blunders, are more in 
number than might be supposed. At the Newberry 
Library, as explained in the librarian’s latest Re- 
port, an “official name list” is being compiled, 
“definitely recording once for all our decisions as 
to the forms of authors’ names, the manner of spell- 
ing them, the data necessary to differentiate two or 
more bearers of the same name, cross-references 
from forms not adopted but under which a reader 
might first look, ete.” Like library catalogues in gen- 
eral, this catalogue of names will never be finished, 
but must receive continual additions. At present it 
contains more than thirty-six thousand “ officially 
adopted forms of names.” The publication and gen- 
eral adoption of some such carefully-compiled list 
would be desirable in the library world, where stand- 
ardization of working implements is not yet so com- 
plete as the casual observer might be led to infer. 


Coorer versus Scotr formed the subject of a 
recent conversation with Mr. Joseph Conrad, re- 
ported by Mr. H. I. Brock in the New York “ Even- 
ing Post.” Not everyone will agree with the gifted 
Pole (né Kortzeniowski, be it remembered) in pre- 
ferring the Leatherstocking to the Waverley novels. 
It was from the former that his “first deep draught 
of English fiction in the original” was taken, and he 
is still warm in his praises of the delectable quality 
of the beverage. “Not only,” writes his interviewer, 
“did he find in Cooper a real genius for description 
and an art of writing not to be despised, but as an 
old sailor he discovered in the American’s work an 
extraordinarily fine and true feeling for the sea. 
Cooper, who had been to sea in his youth as a mid- 
shipman, confessedly wrote his story ‘The Pilot’ to 
show his contempt for the literary seamanship ex- 
hibited by Sir Walter in his story of ‘The Pirate.’ 
It did not appear, however, that Sir Walter’s mud- 
died nautical vocabulary troubled Conrad. What 
was missing for him was just that feeling for the sea 
which Cooper had, and which was part of the fibre 
of the being of the men who had spent half their 
lives on the great waters. Sir Walter was a lands- 
man.” The unfairness of judging the landsman 
when not in his proper element is, of course, obvious. 


LITERATURE IN ARKANSAS has its lovers, though 
not in such numbers as in Illinois and Indiana, New 
York and Massachusetts. One good reason of the 
disparity is that there are a great many more inhab- 
itants in each of these latter states than in Arkansas. 
From the Fourth Annual Report of the Little Rock 
Public Library we learn that the late Judge U. M. 
Rose, who is described as “a rare student and 
scholar,” has left his collection of nearly eight thou- 





sand volumes to that institution — a gift that “espe 
cially strengthens the library in history, travel, gen- 
eral literature and belles lettres. There are between 
two and three thousand volumes in French, making 
one of the largest French collections in the South. 
Encyclopedias, dictionaries, a set of Edinburgh Re 
view, Niles Register, and many other works which 
would be difficult to duplicate, make the library an 
invaluable source for reference. Though the library 
contains no incunabula, strictly speaking, there is in 
it a number of early editions which are interesting 
because little, if at all, duplicated in the United 
States. There are also specimens of early printing, 
illustrating and binding.” -As the Little Rock library 
had but about nine thousand volumes before receiv- 
ing this gift, it now finds itself nearly doubled in 
size. No other library in the country, remarks the 
librarian with satisfaction, has been so favored inthe 
past year with respect to book-gifts. 

THE NOVEL-WRITING HABIT, like other habits, in- 
creases with indulgence. Mr. William Heinemann, 
the well-known London publisher, has a pertinent 
word to say on the subject in a conversation reported 
by the London literary correspondent of the Boston 
“Transcript.” “I have no desire,” declares Mr. 
Heinemann, “to criticise contemporary fiction ad- 
versely ; on the contrary, the standard of the best 
fiction is as high as it ever was. What I have in 
mind is the enormous surplus of rabbish that reaches 
print. You may see this by the extent to which the 
novel-writing habit has grown of recent years —so 
mach so that the possession of a pen and an ink- 
pot seems quite excuse enough for anyone to turn 
author.” Upon the enterprising literary agent is 
laid a large part of the blame for this recent rank 
luxuriance of growth where already there was no 
insufficient vitality. The agent’s eagerness to swell 
his commissions by “tying up authors and publishers 
for several unread —and even unwritten — books on 
the strength of the often imaginary success of a first 
book,” is at the bottom of much of the mischief, 
avers the same competent authority. There are 
reprehensible dealings ia “futures” in the book 
market, as on the stock exchange. 


A WORD OF CHEER TO HELLENISTS comes from 
Hamilton College, which has recently issued its 
annual catalogue, wherein one finds indubitable 
evidence that not everywhere is the study of Greek 
falling into irretrievable neglect. The number of 
classical students at Hamilton increases yearly, and 
the present freshman class has more members par- 
suing Greek than any former class in the history 
of the college. The sophomores come within one of 
equalling this record, and even in the junior class, 
where the “grind” of the earlier college courses # 
commonly exchanged, with sighs of relief, for less 
exacting studies, largely elective, there is displayed 
a gratifying fondness for Greek literature. One 
cannot believe that Greek is made so easy at Ham- 
ilton as to account for this enviable state of affairs, 
but rather that it is made so attractive. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.} 

May I say in your pages a few words about your 
recent interpretation of that very true and beautiful 
Wordsworthian text, “Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge ” (the italics are mine) ? 

You very aptly quote a certain fine passage from 
Milton, and a certain fine passage from Tennyson, to 
exemplify this famous definition of poetry. 

But then, if I read you rightly, because a poet of a 
different day and civilization from either Milton's or 
Tennyson’s narrates his impression of life in a metrical 
manner different from either of theirs, you argue, or 
seem to argue, that since be has not written in Milton’s 
or Tennyson’s way, and with Milton’s or Tennyson’s 
knowledge, but in his own way and with his own knowl- 
edge, what he has written cannot be poetry. You might 
of course have drawn this inference justly from Words- 
worth’s definition of the art, if this definition could be 
understood to mean, “ All poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of Milton’s and of Tennyson’s knowledge.” But 
I cannot help a that a rather more catholic inter- 
pretation of the Wordsworthian definition might he 
found to be more correct. 

You mention “calling out the old guard” against 
new expression in poetry. You call Wordsworth and 
Milton and Tennyson. But will they come? It seems 
to me that in quoting Wordsworth’s words about “the 
breath of all knowledge ” you do not quite induce him 
toemerge for us from the vasty deep of literary criticism, 
in the character of a poet in a pet against other poetic 
truth than his own. 

As for Milton, you not only advise the writer of 
poetry unlike Milton’s to stop writing and turn to 
manual labor, you not only exhort public opinion to 
rouse itself against the existence of a periodical which 
will print such poetry, but you seem to imply to the 
reader that in voicing this advice and exhortation you 
somehow express Milton’s spirit in these matters. But 
do you express it? The ordinary, historic impression 
of Milton has been that of one rather strikingly elo- 
quent against the very points of your insistence. The 
ideas and principles of “The Areopagitica: A Speech 
of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing to the Parliament of England” are not very 
plainly evoked by the vision of a figure opposed to the 
expression of individual conceptions or to more open 
opportunities for their publication. 

Are you quite justified in assuming tacitly that the 
composer of 

“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall,’’ 
can be summoned in the guise of one whose life and work 
have been those of an old guard, ready to bayonet all 
theories and practices of poetic art other than his own? 

In both and practice, perhaps no poets were 
ever wider apart than Tennyson and Whitman. Does 
the following letter, quoted from Mr. Horace Traubel’s 
“With Walt Whitman in Camden,” evince a determi- 
nation on Tennyson’s part to drive Whitman and his 
Views of poetry from what you call “the sacred pre- 
Cinets of the muse ”? 

“ Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
a, “ Jany. 15th, 1887. 


Old Man: 
“I, the elder man, have received your article in the Critic 
and send you in return my thanks and New Year’s greeting 








on the wings of this East wind, which I trust is blowing 
softlier and warmlier on your good gray head than here, 
where it is rocking the elms and ilexes of my Isle of Wight 
en. “Yours Always 
“* Tennyson.” 
As you admire Tennyson’s conception of poetry, I 
know you will listen for a moment to the voice of the 
singer he held in such honor and entreats so gently; and 
I am sure you will be generous enough to let me place 
beside this passage from Whitman’s song about the soul 
facing death two other brief expressions on the same 
theme by writers of very different manner but who use 
somewhat the same metrical method: 
‘** Facing west, from California’s shores, 
lnquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 
I, a child, very old, over waves, towards the house of 
maternity, the land of migrations, look afar, 
Look off — of my Western Sea—the circle almost 
er . 


This is by W. E. Henley : 


** The smoke ascends 
In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 
Sinks, and the darkening air 
Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 
Night with her train of stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 
** So be my passing ! 
My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death!” 


My third quotation is one of the collection of verses by 
Mr. Carl Sandburg recently published in “ Poetry ”: 


**] shall foot it 
Down the roadway in the dusk 
Where shapes of hunger wander 
And the fugitives of pain go by. 
“* I shall foot it 
In the silence of the morning, 
See the night slur into dawn, 
Hear the slow great winds arise 
Where tall trees flank the way 
And shoulder towards the sky. 


“ The broken boulders by the road 

Shall not commemorate my ruin. 

Regret shall be the gravel under foot. 

I shall watch fer 

Slim birds swift of wing 

That go where wind and ranks of thunder 

Drive the wild processionals of rain. 
“The dust of the travelled road 

Shall touch my hands and face.”’ 


In my own view these songs may all be fittingly in- 
cluded in one category, and may all suitably be called 
poetry. Whether or not any or all of these expressions 
are poetry for you, I think it would have been fairer to 
compare Mr. Sandburg’s work with that of other singers 
of somewhat the same method than with the verse of 
singers of an entirely different musical tradition. For 
you surely must admit the existence of a great body of 
metrical text and metrical translation, not composed 
according to classic conceptions of prosody, nor with the 
foot or line measure of the Greeks or the Latins, nor by 
English rhyme schemes, and yet holding a place among 
the most enriching and distinguished possessions of the 
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world of letters, and regarded by thousands of people 
in modern, medizval, and ancient life, as poetry,— the 
verse of of the Hymns of the Zend Avesta, 
of Whitman, George Meredith, Ossian, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, the Psalms, and Lamentations, to mention some 
random instances. 
“So for one the wet sail arching through the rainbow 
‘round the bow, 
And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the crust.” 
The call of poetry for the feet of the young men will 
always, to my own belief, cry along very differing trails. 
Least of all would I wish to — to do anything so 
pretentious as to deny to Tne Dias own course the 
wisdom of “unto each his voice and vision; unto each 
his spoor and sign.” I would only remind you a little 
of this wisdom ; and that it seems to be true that “poetry 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” 


Chicago, April 22, 1914. Eprra Wyatt. 


MR. YEATS ON POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tux Dit.) 

I was interested in your very sane comment on the 
speech of Mr. William Butler Yeats at the recent dinner 
given him by those associated with the magazine called 
“Poetry.” This gallant little periodical has done good 
service in publishing original poetry, some of which is of 
real distinction. I particularly liked the April number. 
And Mr. Yeats has done work of real merit, both as an 
author and as a friend of authors. Nevertheless his 
precepts are rather to be regarded as belonging to a 
school, than as of universal validity. 

He insists upon the necessity of simplicity, regardless 
of the fact that a great deal of very noble poetry has 
been complex, involved, and allusive; and that in the 
effort to be simple a host of verse-writers, including 
some men of exalted genius, have succeeded only in 
being vacuous. He urges the poet to confine himself 
to the expression of instinct, although surely instinct is 
always most interesting, and not infrequently most 
poetic, when associated with action or with ideas. He 
urges the poet to avoid the attempt to instruct, although 
history clearly proves that even didactic verse may be 
= poetry, as was especially the case with the “De 

rum Natura” of Lucretius. And he strangely enjoins 
the practise of humility, between which and poetry there 
is absolutely no connection. It is good manners not to 
brag; and it is certainly true wisdom not to let our 
thoughts run monotonously on any merits that we may 
believe ourselves to possess. But such counsel is of 
personal and social import, and has nothing to do with 
poetry,—a point which Mr. Yeats, speaking after a 
good dinner, has seemed totally to miss. 

Mr. Yeats’s remarks are of interest as a confession 
of his own aims and aspirations. One may easily be a 
true poet and practise all that Mr. Yeats enjoins. One 
may easily be a true poet and practise none of it. The 
important thing is to be a true poet. Where there is 
a real poetic gift, it is extremely difficult to lay down 
rules as to its methods of procedure. 

Henry Barrett HInckiey. 
Northampton, Mass., April 18, 1914. 


A RARE ASSOCIATION VOLUME. 
(To the Editor of Tux Drat.) 
The bibliophile is likely to possess all the garrulity 
usually ascribed to old age before he has passed or even 
reached the meridian. He delights in talk about his 








treasures and particularly his “finds” (littie things of a 
bookish nature interest him), and it is not always what 
Dr. Johnson called “good talk.” Nevertheless, the 
tribe smitten with the blight of bibliomania is numerous 
enough to make even a trivial story worth the telling. 
The “find” I am about to describe would not, I am 
well aware, be considered a notable one in these 

erate days of long purses. But it is at least as curious 
and interesting as many experiences I have heard related 
with much gusto,—and listened to, it must be con- 
fessed, with a tinge of envy. 

Some years ago — in 1903 to be exact —- I read with 
= Mr. John Bach MecMaster’s book on Daniel 

ebster (New York, 1902), and was impressed by a 
reference (page 81) to the opinion of Chief Justice John 
Marshall respecting the maiden speech of Webster in 
the House of Representatives. Mr. McMaster says: 

“* But a better testimonial as to the effect of that maiden 
speech is furnished by Chief Justice Marshall. Nearly twenty 
years later, when the name of Webster was known over all 
the land, a copy of his ‘Speeches and Forensic Arguments’ 
was sent to the great judge, who went straightway to Justice 
Story, and expressed his regret that two were not in the col- 
lection—that on the resolutions calling for proof of the repeal 
of the French decrees, and another on the previous question. 
*I read these speeches,’ said Marshall, ‘with very great 
pleasure and satisfaction at the time. When the first was 
delivered I did not know Mr. Webster; but I was so much 
struck with it that I did not hesitate then to state that Mr. 
Webster was a very able man, and would become one of the 
very first statesmen in America, and perhaps the very first.’” 

A few months afterwards, while the reference was 
still fresh in my mind, I was, one rainy afternoon (of 
course, such things always happen on rainy afternoons), 
browsing among some neglected books in the attic of 
my wife’s old Minnesota home. My search, if such it 
could be called, had been fruitless. The books were 
quite without value to me, and I had given up hope of 
finding a single “ nugget,” to use a favorite term of the 
late Henry Stevens of Vermont, when lo, I picked up 
a stained and battered octavo, whose title-label was 
indecipherable. Almost mechanically I opened the book 
to learn its title, and encountered on the fly-leaf this 
inscription: “ Mr. Webster begs Chief Justice Marshall’s 
acceptance of this vol. Washington Jany 22nd 1831.” 
The title-page read: 

Speeches | and | Forensic Arguments. | By Daniel 
Webster. | Boston: | Perkins & Marvin, and Gray & 
Bowen. | New York: Jonathan Leavitt. | M DCCC 
XXX. 

It soon dawned upon me that I had in my hand the 
identical volume mentioned by Mr. McMaster in the 
foregoing quotation. How then did the book, once a 
part of the library of the great jurist, find its way into 
that Minnesota attic? Inquiry soon pieced out the 
book’s story. The volume had been given by the Chief 
Justice himself to my wife’s grandfather, Ezra Abbott, 
who for some years was a resident of Fauquier County, 
Virginia. Mr. Abbott was a native of New Hampshire, 
and after his graduation from Bowdoin College, in 1830, 
he removed to Virginia to open a private school, in the 
conduct of which he was very successful. In this ca- 
pacity, several of the grandchildren of John Marshall 
were entrusted to his care; and naturally enough he 
became acquainted with the Chief Justice, then an old 
man, when the latter paid his annual visit to the “Oak 
Hill” estate, and now and then was privileged to talk 
with him. Knowing that his young friend greatly 
admired Webster, Marshall generously gave him the 
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collection of speeches. Later, Mr. Abbott became one 
of the pioneers of Minnesota, where he died in 1876, a 
useful and much-loved citizen. 

This copy of Webster’s “Speeches and Forensic 
Arguments,” a rare association volume in more than a 
single sense, now has a place of honor on my shelves. 


Seaien, Wis. Agel 06,2004, "= “ae Le 


INCREASING THE SALES OF BOOKS. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1at.) 

Your “Casual Comment” paragraph on “ How to 
books to the bookless,” in Tae Drax of April 1, 
suggests that the publishers must originate other and 
new methods to accomplish that result, and also raises 
the question as to whether it is worth while to do so. 
Why, we may well ask, should anyone worry about 
ing books to the bookless who evidently do not wish 
to become book owners ? There are abundant facilities 
for getting books to those who wish for them. But if 
books must be forced upon the bockless it is evident 
that the publishers must adopt other methods of selling 
than merely to announce their wares and wait for the 
demand to make best sellers. And that is just what 
they must do. I believe the bookless may be reduced 
toa figure comparable to England’s record, or even 

less, but not in consequence of present sales methods. 

There is no other commodity which is allowed merely 
to answer the original or normal demand. There are 
many commodities that are now staples, and that sell 
enormously, which were unkuown and unwanted until 
the enterprising vendors created the demand. The 
publishers must create a new and increased demand for 
books. It can be done, but not through studying con- 
ditions among book buyers. Buyers can be created. 
Books can be sold to people who are not readers and 
will not become readers. The matter of books as house- 
hold decorations has never been properly exploited; 
and it has great possibilities. A fair-sized household 
library is a cheap decoration, even when a good sum is 
paid for the bookcases. Then the idea of a small library 
for each home can be promoted. There are many 
families that would buy some books, if the proposition 
were to be put concretely to them — not to buy books, 
but to buy these books that are arranged, selected, 
priced, and described, and that will be delivered with a 
suitable case upon terms easy to meet. 

A great many sets of books are annually sold in this 
manner, by concerns organized to sell books rather than 
to publish them. Some of these sets are good, and some 
are not. Most of them are sold to people who have no 
idea of reading them. They buy ihem because the party 
of the other part wished to sell them. Why do not the 
“regular” publishers learn selling wisdom of these 
concerns, who sell millions of books of mediocre value 
and doubtful interest? There are many ways to sell 
books other than to people who wish the books to read. 
Not one person in a hundred who buys books buys 
them all to read, or expects to read all they buy. Pub- 
lishers may regard their books as merchandise, rather 
than strictly as literature, and promote their sale as 
other merchandise is sold. 

There is, it seems to me, a great field for book selling 
that has not been exploited, and many methods that 
have not been adequately tested. There is more than one 
person in seven thousand who will buy books — if books 
are properly offered to them. Grorce Frencn. 

New York City, April 21, 1914. 





“ BIRD-WITTED” OR “HIGH-BROW”? 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 
The communication of R. S. printed under the head 
ing, “High-Brow,” in your issue of April 1 has doubtless 
met with the general commendation of those persons 
who were so fortunate as to read a much needed protest 
so well put. In the strong dramatic poem, “Barabbas,” 
by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, published since his death in 
« Book News,” there is a striking line,— 
“* Bird-witted ever, these light minded Greeks!” 

The younger race of Americans, if one may judge from 
the samples met with in clubs, private homes, social 
gatherings, wherever men come together, seems to be 
producing an undue proportion of the “ bird-witted.” 
One wonders how much of this degeneration is due to 
the influence of Fre:ch literature and to the aping of 
the Parisian attitude of mind. A prominent American 
physician, himself of French stock, a part of whose 
summer vacations is spent in Paris, not long ago said 
that the degeneration of the Parisian was beyond hope 
of redemption,— nothing could ever be expected of him 

in. One is puzzled at times to know whether the 
“‘bird-witted”” Americans are merely “ putting up a 
front ” or whether their mental fashion is the one nat- 
ural to them and worn because it is within their limita- 
tions. America, however, is so earnest a country that 
there is good reason to hope as between the “ bird- 
witted ”’ and the “ high-brows ”’ the latter will win out. 


Ardmore, Pa., April 18, 1914. LBP. 


“ ANTI-BABEL” AGAIN, 
(To the Editor of Tax Dit.) 

One of your recent issues contains a communication 
entitled “ Anti-Babel,” from Mr. E. M. Bacon, who asks 
what will become of Norway should she adhere toa 

that the rest of the world is too busy to learn. 

Travelling English folks, living as they do within a 
few hours’ sail of Norway, frequently visit that charm- 
ing country, and are quite content to put up with its 
language. Indeed, Norwegians are seafaring folks, 
and pick up enough English to answer our questions 
when in Norway. In the same way we pick up a good 
many Norwegian words and phrases. 

I am not afraid to prophesy that the Norwegians 
will remain the happy people they have always been. 
They might become more wealthy, but wealth is not 
the main factor in happiness. In England, though so 
small a country, dialects still prevail. A Southerner 
often fails to understand a Yorkshire peasant, or a 
Lancashire lad to understand a girl from Somersetshire ; 
a Sussex man cannot always understand a man of Kent, 
or a Devonian a Dorset man. You speak of the United 
States and ourselves as using the same language; but 
we constantly meet with phrases, not only in your 
press, but in books written by well-educated men and 
women, which are not understood by us. Even THE 
Diat, which is unusually free from what we term 
Americanisms, now and again uses some word which is 
unknown to an Englishman who has not been in the 
United States. 

It must be borne in mind that the great majority of 
all races travel little beyond their own homes, and read 
little but the Bible, cheap magazines, and local news- 
papers. They pass happy lives, which is far more 
important than amassing wealth. 

Lewin Hitt, C. B. 
Kent, Bromley, England, April 10, 1914. 
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The Het Books. 





A PUBLISHER’s EARLY MEMORIES.* 


The same pen that has chronicled so accept- 
ably the chief events in the life of George Palmer 
Putnam, founder of the publishing house long 
and widely known by his name, now traces in 
more intimately personal detail, and with con- 
sequent gain to the vividness and charm of the 
narrative, the early and rather unusually varied 
experiences in the life of the writer himself. 


** Memories of My Youth,” by Mr. George 


Haven Putnam, is little likely to incur the cen- 
sure pronounced upon the great mass of modern 
literature by Walter Bagehot when he com- 
plained that so few who can write ever have 
anything worth writing about. Mr. Putnam 
has the gift of pleasing narration and suggestive 
comment, and also a store of varied recollections 
well worth the narrating. Nor does it lessen 
the readability of the narrative, but rather adds 
to it what might be called a pathetic interest, 
to learn that the book’s preparation has been 
attended with unusual difficulties arising from 
defective eyesight and the disability of the writ- 
ing arm — one a lifelong affliction, the other a 
memento of service in the Civil War. 

Eldest of seven sons in a family of eleven 
children, young Haven Putnam, as he appears 
to have been called, is shown to us as a 
sturdy, self-reliant, resourceful lad, dependent 
on his own industry and enterprise for most of 
his spending money, and so successful in this 
particular that when at the age of seventeen he 
set forth for Europe, primarily to seek expert 
advice on the care of his eyes, and secondarily 
to pursue such studies as their condition per- 
mitted, he had accumulated no less a fund than 
three hundred dollars toward defraying his ex- 
penses. Though this was his first visit to con- 
tinental Europe, it was his fourth crossing of 
the Atlantic ; for he was born in London, three 
years after his father had established there a 
branch of the Wiley and Putnam publishing 
house, and four years before the dissolution of 
the partnership called the junior member back 
to America with his family. Again in 1851 the 
father had occasion to visit England, and he took 
his seven-year-old son with him, partly in the 
hope that the voyage would benefit the boy’s 
eyes. Memories of the early home in London 


° Musonis or My Yours, 1844-1865. By Geeuge Haven 
Putnam, Litt.D., late Brevet Major, 176th Regt., N. Y.S. 
Vols. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





still linger with the septuagenarian autobiog- 
rapher. He says: 

“The feeling of homelike reminiscence that comes 
to me in arriving from year to year at Euston or at 
Waterloo, I am disposed to connect with the first whiffs 
of that wonderful compound of soot, fog, and roast 
mutton that go to the making of the atmosphere of 
London, and to the association of these familiar odours 
with the earliest breathings of my infancy in the paternal 
cottage in St. John’s Wood.” 


Of chief interest in the book, and constitut- 
ing the greater part of its contents, are the pages 
describing the writer’s boyhood home in and 
about New York, his student life at Gittingen 
and elsewhere in Europe, and his volunteer ser- 
vice in the great war that cut short his academic 
course in foreign lands. In his memories of the 
family life at North Yonkers the author writes: 


«“ Mention has been made in the Memoir of my father 
of his own active work in organizing a village library 
and in carrying on in connection with this institution a 
series of lecture courses The lecturers brought to 
Yonkers, largely at his own personal solicitation, were 
most frequently guests at our house. As a result, we 
children came to have a personal impression of repre- 
sentative citizens like Beeeber, Bethune, Storrs, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Curtis, Hale, and many others. Curtis 
came to the house also from time to time in connection 
with the business of Putnam’s Magazine. He was at 
that time quite a youngster, but I remember even then 
being impressed by the maturity and finish of his talk 
and by a certain grace of dignity and manner which 
made me think of Sir Roger de Coverley. (‘the wise 
mother was at that time giving to us older children 
some reading in Addison.) Another of the younger 
men who came to the house with matters belonging to 
the publishing office was Frederick Beecher Perkins, 
a nephew of Henry Ward Beecher. My father and 
others who knew him spoke with large hopefulness as 
to the promise of his career. It was an expectation 
which was, however, never fully carried out. Perkins 
remained until his death, forty years later, a clever 
man who was on the point of doing noteworthy things 
but who never quite arrived.” 


From those early years, too, we must take 
the description of Lincoln as he impressed him- 
self on the youthful listener at that Cooper 
Institute gathering presided over by Bryant 
and made forever memorable by the first public 
appearance in New York of him who was 80 
soon to be called upon to play a supremely im- 
portant part in the nation’s history. The elder 
Putnam, as a member of the committee having 
the meeting in charge, was able to smuggle in 
his son and to give him a seat in a corner of 
the platform, whence a good view of the speaker 
was obtained. 





“ The first impression of the man from the West did 
| nothing to contradict the expectation of something 
| weird, rough, and uncultivated. The long, ungainly 
| figure upon which hung clothes that, while newly made 
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for this trip, were evidently the work of an unskilful 
tailor; the large feet and the clumsy hands of which, 
at the outset, at least, the speaker seemed to be unduly 
eonscious; the long gaunt head, capped by a shock of 
hair that seemed not to have been thoroughly brushed 
out, made a picture which did not fit in with New 
York’s conception of a finished statesman. The first 
utterance of the voice was not pleasant to the ear, the 
tone being harsh and the key too high. As the speech 

, however, the speaker seemed to come into 
control of himself, the voice gained a natural and im- 
pressive modulation, the gestures were dignified and 
natural, and the hearers found themselves under the 
influence of the earnest look from the deeply set eyes 
and of the absolute integrity of purpose and of devotion 
to principle which impressed the thought and the words 
of the speaker. In place of a ‘ wild and woolly’ talk, 
illumined by more or less incongruous anecdotes, in 
place of a high-strung exhortation of general principles 
or of a fierce protest against Southern arrogance, the 
New Yorkers had presented to them a calm but forci- 
ble series of well-reasoned considerations upon which 
was to be based their action as citizens.” 

When a little later this young listener found 
himself in Europe he was amazed and often also 
amused at the false and absurd notions current 
among the otherwise well-informed as to the 
questions at issue in our great national contro- 
versy, and even as to the geographical location 
of the contestants themselves. One university 
professor went so far wrong as to place the scene 
of the war on the Isthmus of Panama, making 
the North Americans and the South Americans 
the contending parties; and he begged young 
Herr Putnam to explain to him how a war of 
such apparent magnitude could be carried on 
within so contracted an area. To the youthful 
patriot placed amid so much of misapprehension 
and of prejudice in favor of the Southern Con- 
federacy, the situation was trying in the extreme ; 
and a class-room fight, precipitated by an En- 
glish student’s sneer at the North, left the Amer- 
ican participant, who now chronicles the battle, 
stretched helpless on the floor. Speaking in 
another chapter of public sentiment in England 
at this time, he says: 

“Among the noteworthy friends of the North, men 
who understood that the contest was not simply for the 
domination of the continent, but for the maintenance of 
a republican form of government and for the crushing 
out of the anachronism of slavery, were John Bright, 
Richard Cobden, the Duke of Argyle, W. E. Forster, 
and Richard Hargreaves. In Oxford may be recalled 
Jowett and Reade, both of them young men, and in 
Cambridge, Leslie Stephen, who, youngster that he was 
in 1861—5, was able, by the use of authoritative knowl- 
edge and of earnestness of conviction and of readiness 
to make a fight from the minority, to maintain some 
backing in the University for the cause of the North. 
I own a copy of a pamphlet, now very scarce, printed 
by Stephen in September, 1865, in which he shows up 
& long series of false statements and bogus news in 





regard to our war printed in the Times between 1861 
nd 1865.” 

Of the author’s student days in Paris, Berlin, 
and Gottingen, he writes most entertainingly 
and with a remarkable memory of detail. At 
the Hanoverian university he became acquainted 
with James Morgan Hart — in fact, introduced 
him to the town and roomed with him at the 
pension of Frau von H. Neither of the two 
could then have dreamed how many American 
students would be turned toward Gottingen by 
Hart’s future delightful book (“German Uni- 
versities””) relating chiefly his own experience 
of student life at that famous seat of learning. 
Concerning Mr. Putnam’s premature return 
home to enlist in the regiment of which he 
ultimately became Brevet Major, and all the 
stirring events he has to relate in his memories 
of those critical times, there is room here to give 
but a hint. His harsh experience as prisoner 
in Libby Prison and at Danville has been nar- 
rated by him more fully in a previous volume, 
“A Prisoner of War in Virginia.”” That the 
young New Yorker, only eighteen when he en- 
listed in the summer of 1862, rendered valiant 
service to the cause of the Union, becomes ap- 
parent even in his own modest narrative. As 
a detailed account of individual experience in 
that war this part of the book is excellent and 
of more than passing interest. With the close 
of the war and the writer’s completion of his 
twenty-first year the autobiography comes to a 
pause, but not to a full stop, since we are 
promised a continuation (leisure and strength 
permitting) under the title, “Memories of a 
Publisher.” 

Portraits of the author in his adolescence are 
inserted in the volume, and an index brings it 


to a close. Percy F. Bicknetu. 








THE FUTURE OF INDIA.* 


And what of to-morrow? 

In travelling about India, one finds this 
question ever on the lips; but alike from En- 
glish friends and from Mohammedan or Hindu 
acquaintances one receives only the most frag- 
mentary and inconclusive answers. Nor does 
the thoughtful student at home, appealing to 
scores of seemingly authoritative volumes, fare 
a whit better. The veil that hides the future 
of all nations from the thinker’s searching gaze 
seems to grow jealously thicker and more im- 


*Tue Passinc or Empme. By H. Fielding-Hall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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penetrable when India is the land into whose 
destiny one fain would peer. 

Yet what a compelling and enchaining prob- 
lem it is! It is needless to recall the thronging 
millions of diverse habitants, to dwell upon the 
vast geographical complex, to recite the historic 
vicissitudes of native and foreign rule, or to 
insist upon the unescapable charm of this in- 
credible land. It has all been done a thousand 
times ; and each time seems to deepen our help- 
less discontent as we stand with strained eyes 
and keen longing before the relentless veil. 

And ever there is the temptation to listen to 
the philosophic dreamer or the vaticinating 
nationalist, when he summons our puzzled eyes 
to visions beyond the sunset. But inevitably 
we return with our question to some quiet Hindu 
or Mohammedan thinker, or to some English 
worker who has toiled for years beneath Indian 
suns and can tell us of such lowly things as the 
crooked stick that serves for a plow, the hapless 
villager in the bewildering law court, and all 
the countless minutie of life and administra- 
tion. The realities of to-day must be the key 
of to-morrow. 

And in this connection, I think, will be found 
the chief significance of Mr. Fielding-Hall’s 
latest book. He can see, albeit ever so dimly, 
the distant day when India shall be a daughter 
nation ; but he speaks of present conditions with 
the detailed knowledge of experience, and pro- 
poses definite changes looking to a larger and 
better future which he believes must dawn. 

“India sees life through different windows than we 
do; but her eyes are as our eyes, and she has the same 
desires as we have. She has been nearly dead or sleep- 
ing for long, but at last she moves. She is awake or 
waking. Should it not be our task, our pleasure and 
our pride, to help her early steps along the path of 
conscious strength that leads to a national life such as 
that we have been proud of ? And to do so must we 
not try to understand her? 

“ Have we ever tried ? 

“I do not think we have; but the time is coming 
when, unless we can go band in hand with her along 
her path to nationhood, she will desert us. Her des- 
tiny is calling her; shall we keep her back ? 

“We cannot keep her back. ‘No one can be more 
wise than Destiny.’ And if we stand in her way, who 
will suffer like we shall? For her sake and for ours 
should we not try to understand ? ” 

After such an introduction we are prepared 
for something radically different both from the 
ordinary “ interesting” superficial volume on 
India and from the traditional apology for 
British rule. And it is well that we are thus 
prepared; for Mr. Fielding-Hall is in deadly 
earnest, and with the very first chapter, headed 
“Indian Unrest,” we are plunged into a stream 











of contention from which we never wholly 
emerge. 

In dealing with the discontent manifested 
in various parts of India, most writers declare 
that it is more or less local and temporary and 
instigated primarily by dissatisfied Brahmans ; 
but this view is regarded by our author as a 
fatal mistake. He believes that the unrest is 
caused by the slowly growing consciousness of 
an energy that desires an advance in every direc- 
tion and has no outlet. ‘ Throughout India all 
progress of all sorts is barred ; can you wonder 
there is unrest from this one cause alone? And 
this feeling goes down to the very lowest ranks 
as an unnameable, unanalysable fever and un- 
happiness ; you see it everywhere.” And in 
pondering this opinion one must remember that 
the writer is not some globe-trotting American 
or some radical English member of Parliament, 
spending a few weeks in Bombay or Delhi or 
Calcutta, but a veteran official who has served 
in Burma for many years. Moreover, he believes 
that all this unrest is not a bad symptom, but a 
good one, “a sign of an increasing life.” It is 
at once “ the greatest compliment our rule could 
have, and the happiest omen that could be. India 
was our patient; now she is recovering, shall we 
make of her a subject, or a daughter? She must 
be one or other, or leave us altogether, for the 
past is passed.” 

Then the author proceeds to set forth how the 
factors of success in British rule disappeared, 
and to explain how unsuitable the present 
system of government has become. In the first 
place he is sure the personnel of the whole 
service has greatly deteriorated in the last fifty 
years. The men of former times went out 
younger and with less education. They were 
without prejudices. They were enthusiastic and 
friendly ; and they had individualities. They 
knew the people’s talk, made Indian friends, 
and looked upon the natives as fellow-humans. 
But now, alas, the victims of education come 
out “ with their minds already closed, and, as 
a rule, closed they remain.” They disregard all 
the facts about the natives ; and having no real 
understanding of the people, they have no 
sympathy with them. In short, they are an 
impossible lot. 

And this shade of Stygian pessimism falls 
over every chapter that deals with the present. 
Everything is wrong. Nothing, apparently, 
could be worse; yet everything threatens to grow 
worse, unless prompt and energetic remedies are 
applied at once. 

But the destructive criticism of the volame 
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is its least satisfactory feature; and I hasten 
to the constructive proposals, reserving any 
comment on the former until we have considered 
the latter. Incidentally, in weighing the sug- 
gested improvements, we shall gain a fair idea 
of the strictures we have omitted. 

Passing, then, to this more pleasing phase of 
the book, we find our author insisting first that 
the necessary personality must be “ restored ” 
to the task of governing India. Now the import- 
ance of personality is the only point on which 
all critics of things Indian agree: the question 
is how to attract the right sort of men. And 
here Mr. Fielding-Hall says emphatically there 
will be no improvement until English education 
is entirely remodelled. At present, he declares, 
women and clergymen control English educa- 
tion, and the supreme ideal is “ authority.” 
This system must be replaced by a virile plan of 
development that shall evoke independent minds 
and sympathetic hearts. Then the prospective 
Indian civil servant should be caught young, not 
later than nineteen or twenty, and should only 
be appointed if he possesses the following quali- 
fications : “* A good physique and a liking for 
sport. Good manners and a knowledge of eti- 
quette. Discipline in act. Freedom and courage 
in thought. Knowledge of life and humanity 
as they are round him.” 

Our youthful civilian’s real education will 
begin when he lands in India. Once arrived, 
he should learn the lan (presumably the 
language of the district wherein he is likely to 
work). Then he must get an understanding of 
the principles that underlie the Codes and Acts. 
He must acquire a genuine insight into the cus- 
toms of the people and the meaning thereof. 
He should know something of the economic 
side of native life. In particular he should de- 
termine to encourage amusements, including all 
sorts of manly sports for the boys and dancing 
for the girls. 

When the personnel has been reorganized 
on this basis, it will be feasible to revive the 
legal system, beginning with the penal law, 
criminal courts and procedure. In criminal 
procedure the most pressing need is to have an 
accused person, when arrested, taken directly to 
the magistrate without being questioned by the 
police. The magistrate should investigate each 
tase; and on trial no one but the magistrate 
should be allowed to speak directly to any party 
to the case. (‘There is no such curse now to 
Justice as cross-examination by a clever pleader 
or barrister.”) If this system were adopted, 
there would not be much false evidence, because 





the native idea that the trial is simply a fight 
would largely disappear. 

And then some day might come the possibility 
of self-government. But this must begin with 
the village. The village organism must be re- 
stored to the state in which the British found it, 
and from that point be helped and encouraged 
to grow to greater things. Using Burma as an 
example, the author urges that every village 
should have a Council, with a Headman chosen 
by the Council from its own members and con- 
firmed by the Government. This important 
official should be responsible to the village 
Council; and the British would retain ultimate 
control by authorizing the District Officer to 
suspend the Council when it failed too seriously 
in its duties. To the village communities thus 
constituted should be handed over all the rights 
and responsibilities that could possibly be de- 
volved upon them. They should be encouraged 
to do everything; and they should form the 
basis for all development. 

Gradually, larger divisions should be organ- 
ized as unified groups, and from the new 
Districts” representatives might be sent to a 
Provincial Council. We should thus have real 
though indirect representation of the people. 
At present the General Council and the Pro- 
vincial Councils are merely “suspended in the 
air.” ‘They rest on nothing; they mean noth- 
ing; they have as much solidity and reality as 
kites would have. Was there ever in history 
a reductio ad absurdum like these Councils of 
Despair?” 

In the education of the natives, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are not fundamental. 
The essential things are qualities of character. 
To develop these, education must be entirely 
separated from religion, and must be native to 
the province concerned. Here again we must 
begin with the village and work outward. 

With regard to the policy of admitting more 
Indians to the civil service, our author declares 
flat-footedly that they ought not to be encour- 
aged, and that they themselves are happier out- 
side of it. “Government must do its work in 
its own way, and that is the English way. No 
Indian can tell what this is.” He denies also 
that the placing of natives in office would 
placate the people. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have essayed 
an absolutely impartial summary of the essential 
phases of a book that is to me most irritating. 
The author is an able man, a clever writer, a 
trained administrator. He has spent in India 
more years than many writers spend months. 
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He proposes certain improvements that I con- 
sider vital and fundamental. Thus, he is cer- 
tainly right when he insists on the importance 
of the village as the unit of reform. The average 
traveller knows nothing of the village and cares 
less; but the resident administrator, or absent 
student, realizes that here is to be found the 
real India. In fact, I think Mr. Fielding-Hall’s 
treatment of this question is more significant 
than half a dozen ordinary volumes on India. 
Furthermore, he is undeniably sound in dwel- 
ling upon the importance of personality, and in 
pointing out the possibility of reforms in legal 
procedure. He inevitably evokes the sympathy 
of a believer in free government and democracy, 
when he looks forward to comparative independ- 
ence for this richest domain of Great Britain. 
But after conceding all this, I must respectfully 
and modestly plead that he is frequently un- 
trustworthy. He constantly proves too much; 
and I think a fair idea of his attitude may be 
gathered from the following explosion against 
“things at home” : 

“Can we, with whom representation except of the 
wire-pullers of the party has ceased to exist, in whose 
schools of all kinds and in whose universities there is 
no education, whose legal system is bad beyond all ex- 
pression, who have under free forms less real freedom 
than most other countries, can we give to India what 
we have not?” 

Now it will be very difficult to convince any 
intelligent American that such a sentence rep- 
resents a lucid or dispassionate estimate of the 
present situation in Great Britain; and I need 
only say that this same sweeping ferocity of 
condemnation vitiates page after page of a 
rather remarkable book. There is enough to 
condemn and bewail in Indian administration, 
as any student knows, and lurid coloring may 
help to attract the general attention necessary 
to ensure reforms; but surely a man of Mr. 
Fielding-Hall’s experience and attainments 
might have favored us with a judicial exposi- 
tion instead of a diatribe. Not all the British 
in India a hundred years ago were brilliant 
administrators, nor is every civilian to-day an 
impenetrable blockhead. There is some good 
in the enlarged Council of India and Provincial 
Councils. Occasionally a law case is settled 
justly. Now and again the Headman of a village 
does faithfully represent his villagers. Once in 
a while a District Officer is even all that our au- 
thor demands. In fact, I am prepared to say 
that the Indian Civil Service is attracting many 
men of the very finest type. All of this, and 
much more, our critie might have conceded, 





and thereby strengthened the real points of his | 


contentions. As to his conclusion that Indians 
should not be admitted to the Civil Service, I 
must raise the query whether their admission 
would not gradually prepare a supply of fairly 
trained men for the desired day when British 
rule may be relaxed. Certainly, representative 
Hindus and Mohammedans are insisting that 
their countrymen ought to be admitted in greater 
numbers and ought to be entrusted with more 
responsible posts. Again, when he maintains 
that Indian education should be made non- 
religious, Mr. Fielding-Hall assuredly contra- 
dicts the general opinion of both Oriental and 
Occidental writers; although my own belief is 
that in the long run his contention will be 
justified. 

Herewith I have left myself little space for 
specific corrections ; but one is naturally dis- 
turbed to find the population given sometimes 
as three hundred millions and sometimes as three 
hundred and fifty. If I remember rightly, the 
last available census gives three hundred and 
fifteen millions. Again, it is not reassuring to 
find the following generalization taken as a basis 
for law reform: “ Everyone instinctively hates 
and fears crime; everyone is honest by nature; 
it is inherent in the soul.”” Nor does a reader 
receive the impression of careful statement from 
the declaration that the Government has delid- 
erately (italics mine) made sixty thousand or 
more criminals in Burma. 

But if the book is marred by such major and 
minor defects as these, why spend so much time 
about it? Just because it is exactly what I have 
described,— an improbable mingling of valuable 
suggestions and stimulating mistakes. And I 
have no hesitation in saying that it will be pro- 
fitable reading for any American desiring to 
understand Indian problems. Only it must not 
be accepted as holy writ. 

F. B. R. HELLEMs. 





THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD." 


The latest of Dr. Wallis Budge’s works is 4 
new and unified edition in more convenient 
octavo form of two previous publications, the 
facsimile of the papyrus of Ani having appeared 
twice already (1890 and 1894) in folio, while 
the explanatory and descriptive matter was first 
issued in quarto in 1895. In the present sumptu- 

* o! . 
Reproduction in Facsimile, edited, Por icrogtypie 
Transcript. Translation, and Introduction, by E. A. Wallis 


Budge. In three volumes, illustrated in color, ete. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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ous edition, the facsimile plates forming the 
third volume, although possibly over-vivid in 
color, are especially well done. Before discus- 
sing Dr. Budge’s treatment of his subject in 
volumes one and two, it is perhaps worth while 
to state briefly the developments in Egyptian 
mortuary beliefs which led to the manufacture 
and use of such documents as the Papyrus of 
Ani. 

The oldest known remains of Egyptian re- 
ligious literature are the Pyramid Texts in the 
pyramids of the last five important rulers of 
the Old Kingdom. These inscriptions will have 
been cut on the walls during the period from 
2650 to 2500 B. c., though internal evidence 
indicates that some portions originated as early 
as 83500 B. c. Their content is a jumbled mass 
of funerary ritual, hymns, myths, magical 
charms, and prayers, the whole clearly directed 
to the great end of protecting and prospering 
the king in a future life. 

Two main strands of Egyptian belief are now 
to be separated. To the humble folk, in their 
agricultural pursuits, the fructifying Nile gave 
each year a vision,of life arising out of death, 
—the same lesson upon which we ourselves 
dwell at the Easter season. This principle of 
fertility, exemplified in the Nile, its waters, and 
the springing grain, they called Osiris. The 
long myth which arose about Osiris pictured 
him as reigning ultimately in a kingdom of the 
dead. His conquest of death made possible for 
others the same victory. Already in the Pyra- 
mid Texts we find the dead king identified with 
Osiris and passing to his realm, side by side 
and intermingled with a belief in a royal Here- 
after spent in the sky with the Sun-god. 

With the decentralizing of power at the 
breaking up of the Old Kingdom (after 2500 
B. C.) and the rise of a group of feudal lords 
several centuries later, came the thought that 
the blessed future life previously imputed to the 
king alone might, like the power he had pre- 
viously wielded, be shared by his subjects. This 
innovation is evidenced by coffins of the Middle 
Kingdom (about 2000 B.c.). These also show 
that, though the Sun-god had definitely become 
the chief deity of living Egypt, Osiris had be- 
come preéminent among the dead. The deceased, 
whatever rank he may have possessed or lacked 
on earth, now identified himself in his tomb 
with Osiris the king. So on the coffins of the 
non-royal in this age are found painted both 
kingly regalia and utterances corresponding in 
function to the ancient Pyramid Texts. Though 
the latter lent certain sections to these Middle 





Kingdom Coffin Texts, gradual but constant 
additions to this type of literature furnished the 
greater part. 

The magical element which had all along been 
present now began to receive more and more 


emphasis. Grotesque newly-imagined dangers 
of the Other World, illustrated by vivid vignettes 
in addition to verbal descriptions, were to be 
escaped through newly-invented charms. Ma- 
terials such as these, with a few survivals from 
the earlier groups, to which some commentary 
was often appended, constituted under the 
Empire (roughly 1500 B. c. ff.) what is to-day 
commonly called the “* Book of the Dead.” But 
this title is misleading. The distinct elements, 
which in the Pyramid Texts we call “ utterances ” 
and in the later material “ chapters,” clearly 
arose in different ages and in different localities. 
From the earliest times they are grouped in vary- 
ing numbers, in varying order, and with varying 
phraseology. With the increasing dependence 
on magic, the Empire Egyptian found the texts 
which he deemed necessary for use in gaining a 
happy Hereafter too numerous to be written on 
his coffin as had been done for his Middle King- 
dom ancestors. Hence sections of the mortuary 
literature, varying with individual preference, 
were assembled on a long roll of papyrus, which 
was then placed inside the coffin. Such a roll 
is our Papyrus of Ani. Not until long centuries 
afterward, during the Restoration, the last flicker 
of Egypt’s glory before its conquest by Persia 
in 525 B. c., or later under the Ptolemies, do the 
parts of the “ Book of the Dead” regularly 
appear with fixed phraseology and in a fixed 
order. 

The introductory material provided by Dr. 
Budge in volume one, although individual facts 
are abundant, shows but slight appreciation of 
the continuous development of Egyptian reli- 
gious thought during millenia. He extends the 
designation “‘ Book of the Dead ” to cover the 
whole field of Egyptian religious texts, distin- 
guishing those of the different ages merely by 
the unfortunate term “ recensions.’ Again, in 
his discussions of individual divinities, little 
suggestion is found of the continuous tide of 
religious thought down the ages, as a result of 
which primitive local concepts became amalga- 
mated and modified to form the complex and 
inconsistent maze of attributes of the Egyptian 
gods as he pictures them. 

Copious proof-texts cited in hieroglyphic 
form, sometimes left untranslated (e. g., pp. 92, 
180, 183), impress the lay reader with the 
learning of the author but fail to throw added 
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light upon his theme. Frequent rendering of 
titles or epithets by transliterations tends like- 
wise to obscure the thought. It might be in 
place here to caution the reader that he will find 
no consistency in the spelling of proper names. 
Thus the same god appears as Atem (p. 109), 
Atmu(p. 110), Tem (p. 113), and Temu (p. 114). 
Incorrect readings sometimes vie with more cor- 
rect ones, e.g., “* Kesta’’ (pp. 886, 655, ete.), 
“ Kesta (Mesta) ” (pp. 127, 626, ete.), * Amset” 
(pp. 89, 131, ete.) A similar lack of codrdina- 
tion may be noticed even in the title-pagzes, which 
vacillate between a two and a three volume 
preference. 

Dr. Budge contends that the Pyramid Texts 
were for general use,— a situation opposite to 
that which we have indicated above. Incident- 
ally, Maspero’s early edition of these texts, the 
one quoted throughout this work, is surpassed 
in both accuracy and convenience of reference 
by that of Sethe, completed in 1910, the exist- 
ence of which is barely noticed by our author 
(p. 1,n. 2). The chronology adopted by Dr. 
Budge (source unnamed) is that of Brugsch, 
going back to 1877. The modern studies of the 
great historian Eduard Meyer * have been over- 
looked in this work, though in 1908 our author 
considered them in the Introduction to his 
“ Book of the Kings of Egypt.”’ On the inter- 
pretation of the ka (pp. 73-4) and of the title 
of the “ Book of the Dead” (p. 28), Professor 
Breasted's recent volume, briefly referred to 
(p. 74), offers interesting data. 

In his second volume Dr. Budge has given 
not only the hieroglyphic transcription and the 
translation of the portions of the « Book of the 
Dead” contained in the Papyrus of Ani, but 
has supplemented them from other papyri with 
many selections omitted by Ani. Although 
within the Ani text itself he has occasionally 
noted corrupt passages (e.g., pp. 625, 627), 
on the whole he leaves aside textual criticism. 
Now since the “ Book of the Dead” is in all its 
copies quite corrupt, careful comparative study 
is often indispensable, though not always effec- 
tive, for arriving at the original sense. Our 
editor, by his publication in facsimile of many 
valuable documents belonging to the British 
Museum, has done much to facilitate such com- 
parative study, but has himself been singularly 
slow to employ it. Apart from this, his trans- 
lations, and even his transliterated names, sug- 


* Aegyptische Chronologie, Berlin 1904; Nachtriige zur 
iigyptischen Chronologie, Berlin 1908. 

t“ Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt,”” New York 1912. See pp. 52 ff. and 276, n. 1, 
respectively. 





gest the good old days of Egyptology when it 
was not yet evident even that the Egyptian 
language, like Hebrew and Arabic, writes no 
vowels but only the consonants. Although the 
author claims in his preface that the work is 
“fully revised to the date of issue,” it reminds 
one strongly of perusing the aviation records of 
1903 in search of the latest developments in 
man’s control of the air. 

The transcription of the plates into hiero- 
glyphic type is quite successful, in spite of minor 
errors. But it is for the third volume, the plates 
themselves, which so splendidly and conveniently 
reproduce this magnificent Papyrus of Ani, the 
finest of its class, that libraries will find Dr. 
Budge’s new edition especially valuable. 


T. G. ALLEN. 








A GREAT AMERICAN ARCHITECT.* 


From its opening page, Mr. Alfred Hoyt 
Granger’s study of Charles Follen McKim 
raises the great question of architectural ideals 
on which the judgment of McKim’s work must 
depend. To Mr. Granger, a disciple, a wor- 
shipper, we must not look for a solution of this 
question. His is, rather, a passionate advocacy, 
raised at times above the level of prose by 
enthusiasm for his master : 

“He stood for a national architecture, inspired by 
beauty and built on the solid foundations of law, order, 
and tradition.” 

“Richardson was a poet of a Southern clime, rich, 
exuberant, and endowed with the superabundant vitality 
of the Middle Ages. McKim was a poet, too, but of a 
later day, when men were alive to the power of reason 
and awakened by the renaissance to the potency and 
charm of order and simplicity.” 

« No lover ever served his mistress with a more tender 
and entire devotion than McKim served Architecture. 
To him she was emphatically the Mother of the Arts, 
the fount of creative beauty, and for her embellishment 
he pressed into codperation with himself all whose work 
was needed for the perfection of any building.” 

To Mr. Granger’s enthusiasm we may all 
heartily subscribe, without at the same time 
committing ourselves to adoption of the archi- 
tectural forms which McKim employed. The 
difference of opinion will come in the interpre- 
tation of the words “beauty” and “national.” 
The road to the beautiful, we moderns believe, 
is through expression, as the road to the good 
is through duty. Expression in architecture 
may be of many things —of structure, of use, 
of eternal order, of spiritual inheritance, of 

*Cuaries Fouten McKim. A Study of His Life and 


Work. By Alfred Hoyt Granger. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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national individuality. The times are rare when 
conditions are so happy that all can be achieved 
in equal measure. The present moment, with 
its contradictions of historical retrospect and 
fresh material creation, is scarcely of these 
times. To express either phase alone is partial 
and anachronistic. To express the very con- 
tradiction itself as an irreconcilable antagonism, 
like the conflict of duties, creates tragedy,— 
where it does not create farce. The solution 
lies in a harmonization of the conflicting ele- 
ments by emphasis on one or the other, — the 
harmony either of the conservative or of the 
radical. 

McKim was the conservative, who chose to 
express pervading order rather than specific 
variety, continuity with the past rather than 
proud renunciation. That he was not always 
able to achieve these without sacrifice is un- 
deniable. The regularity of the side facades of 
the Boston Library is gained by disguising the 
interior arrangement; the imperial splendor of 
the Pennsylvania Station, by the addition of 
extraneous parts and by literal reproduction of 
some elements, at least, which suggest another 
civilization than that of to-day. In this, McKim 
was behind his masters of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, for whom scrupulous obedience to prac- 
tical requirements was fundamental, and for 
whom the details of classic form were merely the 
traditional language for embodying the charac- 
teristic dispositions and structure of the present. 
The Bibliothéque St. Geneviéve, with its single 
room justifying regularity, its construction 
frankly ex on the interior; the Gare du 
Quai d’Orsay, with its simplicity of plan, its 
emphasis on the essential and the modern, are 
buildings parallel to those of McKim’s which 
show a higher synthesis of qualities within the 
classic tradition. 

Already the classic tendency in America, 
which McKim helped to restore after a half 
century of interruption, is catching up with 
this progress of the interim — the exaltation of 
character as the sine qua non. The militant 
tendency of secession, to be sure, has here been 
beforehand in this, with its superb solution of 
the artistic problems of the steel frame and 

requirements of modern commercialism. 
Applied to problems more consecrated by time, 
—the buildings of government and of the 
church catholic for instance, — its novel forms 
might in their turn show some lack of signif- 
ance. A final victory for one or the other 
of these tendencies, or a fusion of them, it is 
too early to predict, nor is prophecy necessary 





for the appreciation of such work as McKim’s. 
Both tendencies are expressive of the present, 
neither can truly claim an exclusive right to the 
title of a modern or an American style. For one 
can be pleaded the individuality of American 
life, for the other its essential cosmopolitanism. 

To a greater extent than with the work of 
many others, it is true, McKim's work involved 
close imitation of prototypes in previous styles. 
This must be recognized as a passing phase 
of the movement he helped inaugurate, hav- 
ing, to be sure, its own extenuation in the 
historical spirit of the nineteenth century by 
which the still more literal revivals of its earlier 
years were inspired. With McKim himself, 
moreover, there was always criticism of his orig- 
inals — modifications, refinements, and thus 
essential originality. The Boston Library is no 
more renaissance in its forms than its ancestor, 
the temple of the Malatesta at Rimini, is Roman. 
The plagiarism is the plagiarism of Shake- 
speare. 

McKim’s reputation, however, has no need 
to rest on such achievements. The Bank of 
Montreal, Harvard Hall, and the Morgan Li- 
brary in New York, to mention but a few, are 
fresh creations, perfectly adapted to their func- 
tions, and alive with expression of character, 
as well as sympathy for materials and purely 
architectural harmony. Dignity, monumen- 
tality, and respect for environment are never 
absent from McKim’s work. As a great artist 
in the handling of brick and stone, wood and 
metal, to bring out their characteristic beauties, 
he was surpassed only by his partner Stanford 
White. In the purity and assonance of his 
architectural language, the delicate beauty of 
proportion and of line, the music of forms, 
McKim was the first of our time. 


Srpney Fiske Kimsa.. 








THE GRAIL IN A NEW LIGHT.* 


No student of medizval literature commands 
more justly than Miss Jessie Weston a respect- 
ful hearing from scholars for whatever she may 
have to say. Her long and thorough study of 
first-hand sources, proved by painful researches 
into obscure MSS. in every important library 
of Europe; her eager investigation of all the 
material illustrative of primitive life which an- 
thropologists and folk-lorists have lately made 
accessible ; above all, her open-mindedness and 
hesitancy to let a theory govern her view of 


*Tse Quest or tos Hoty Gram, By Jessie L. 
Weston. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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facts, —all these have given her a place in the 
front rank of authorities in her field. In her 
latest book, “ The Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
she summarizes in a coherent statement the 
theory which her data have at last forced her to 
form about the many confused and conflicting 
Grail legends surviving in the tales of Chrétien, 
Wolfram, Borron, and other poets of their time. 


Miss Weston discards, as is now for that 
matter the fashion, the hypothesis that the Grail 
came into literature as originally a Christian 
relic,—the cup of the Eucharist, — and the bleed- 
ing lance also,—the lance of Longinus,—admit- 
ting with Alfred Nutt and others that both talis- 
mans were of popular origin. She nevertheless 
profoundly modifies the “ folk-lore”’ explanation 
by turning its facts, and some additional ones, 
into proofs that a vonsistent ritual ceremony lay 
at the basis of the Grail story. She sums up the 
now generally accepted evidence as to the nature 
of the Adonis cults, with their bands of lament- 
ing women and their mystery service of a dying 
and reviving god; in which service a cup and 
a lance, both equally “ well-known phallic sym- 
bols,”’ played the part of emblems of fertility. 
She assumes that the Grail legend in its account 
of a solemn procession before a wounded king, 
—a procession in which lance and Grail were 
carried with awe by a band of wailing maidens, 
— is a revelation of an attempt to initiate a new 
worshipper into some similar Mysteries. She 
goes further, and offers this suggestion : 

“At one time the nature-ritual, upon the due per- 
formance of which the fertility of the land was held to 
depend, was celebrated publicly and generally; but 
in consequence of the insults offered by a (probably 
local) chieftain and his men to the priestesses of that 
cult, or maybe to the temple maidens, the open celebra- 
tion ceased. The tradition of these rites, their signifi- 
cance, and their continued life in some secret stronghold, 
was, however, preserved in the families of those who 
had been, perhaps still were, officials of the cult.” 

Miss Weston supposes (and this supposition 
at least is not far-fetched) that the Druidic 
religion, which held “views on the origin and 
transmission of life of a profound and compli- 
cated character,” and the Irish gods, who bore 
the double character of “deities of increase and 
fertility and iords of life” (a character possibly 
derived from the introduction of the Adonis 
cult into Britain by Pheenician sailors) all con- 
tributed to the rite commemorated in the Grail 
poems. Moreover, she thinks the evolution of 
this account of a Mystery into a romance is 
easily traceable, since two kinds of story-tellers 
undoubtedly worked over the material: those 
who understood its significance,—that is, the 





initiated, and the uninitiated. To the latter 
(among whom Chrétien is placed) the talismans, 
cup and lance, which are found in the tale, 
would inevitably, during the crusading centu- 
ries, suggest the instruments of Christ’s passion 
and would as inevitably lead to a Christian 
interpretation of the whole. To the others, 
represented by Robert de Borron, those who 
knew the meaning of the story “from the 
inside,” the primitive symbolism of a nature 
cult became transmuted into the threefold sig- 
nificance of “Christian esoteric teaching,” in 
which the Grail as the Eucharist stood for the 
“Feast of Communion, the actual Body and 
Blood of the Lord and the source of spiritual 
life” (p. 121). A Mystery containing some 
such threefold meaning Miss Weston thinks 
may have been developed from the Gnostic 
heresies by the Knights Templars, whose fall 
was contemporary with the disuse of the Grail 
story as a minstrel theme (p. 136), In short, 
“the Grail romances are a survival of that 
period of unrest” during which there was much 
‘search for the source of Life, Life physical, 
Life immortal,” a search that often preserved 
the forms of ancient services frowned upon and 
finally suppressed by the Church. 

Such, stripped of many interesting details, is 
the outline of the theory presented in this little 
book. It will certainly command immediate 
attention, and will as certainly provoke much 
discussion and disagreement. One question that 
is bound to be brought up very soon is that of 
the relation of this hypothesis to the so-called 
“Christ myth.” Miss Weston leaves no very 
clear impression as to whether she identifies 
the Adonis cult with the heretical ceremonies 
of the Gnostics, or whether the two are different 
and if so as to which is to be taken for origin 
of the Grail story. Probably the reasonable 
solution is that the Gnostic heresy was so similar 
to the pagan beliefs and rites that there is no 
great need for differentiating them. But if that 
is true, why bring in the Adonis cult at all save as 
a parallel? An increasingly large body of radi- 
cal New Testament critics are tending to find 
in the Gospel story of Christ’s passion the 
account not of an historic death but of the sac- 
rifice of the annually dying and reviving fer- 
tilization god of an obscure Jewish sect; the 
Mysteries of this sect again are sus 
having been perpetuated by the Gnostics and 
of having spread rapidly over what became 
Christendom through their likeness to a toler- 
ably universal primitive method of invoking 
fertility at the change of the seasons. If this 
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basis for the Gospel story should come to 
acceptance, it may smooth out some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of accounting for the Chris- 
tianization of material itself probably the very 
“Urstoff” of Christianity. 

WINIFRED SMITH. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Bi aces “Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale” is a 

poteg person to whom no small interest 
iniater ie. attaches in the minds of those who 
cherish the Johnsonian legend. A new volume, 
therefore, which has for its title “The Intimate 
Letters of Hester Piozzi and Penelope Pennington: 
1788-1821” (Lane), edited by Mr. Oswald G. 
Knapp, will appeal pleasantly to those readers who 
have wished for a more satisfying look at the hospit- 
able mistress of Streatham Park than is afforded 
in the pages of Boswell or Madame D’Arblay. As 
the dates indicate, this correspondence occurred after 
the breaking of that brilliant circle which brought 
distinction, incidentally, to the household of the 
wealthy brewer and his talented wife; Thrale was 
dead; Mrs. Thrale had married the Italian music 
master, thereby incurring the wrath of Johnson, 
alienating the Burneys, and permanently estranging 
her own children; Johnson himself had died, and 
new friendships had replaced the old. In itself the 
second marriage appears to have resulted happily. 
Mrs. Piozzi’s literary activities continued, and there 
was no lack in contemporary appreciation of her 
intellectual and social gifts. Mrs. Piozzi’s corre- 
spondent, who first appears as Miss Penelope Weston, 
was a woman of literary tastes, somewhat younger 
than her friend, whose acquaintance with the elder 
woman seems to have begun at about the time of 
the second marriage. The letters here published are 
almost exclusively those written by Mrs. Piozzi, and 
they continue to the year of her death. To the 
casual reader these letters may appear rather incon- 
sequential ; they certainly contain very little of the 
Johnsonian sententiousness. But they are intimate 
and vivacious even to the last — surprisingly viva- 
cious for a writer who has passed the three score and 
ten. Their style is obviously characteristic: “How 
like herself, how characteristic is every line! wild, 
entertaining, flighty, inconsistent, and clever!” wrote 
Fanny Burney, after reading Mrs. Piozzi’s narrative 
of her continental journey (1789); the comment 
applies equally well to her correspondence. If her 
gossip on public affairs is not particularly astute, it 
at least reflects the popular opinion and sentiment 
of the time; it is frank and intimate and altogether 
human. “ Dear, lovely, sweet Siddons ” is her effu- 
five manner of referring to the queen of tragedy, 
with whom she and her correspondent were on terms 
of friendship, and whom she rarely mentions with- 
out one or more endearing epithets. These expres- 
Sons are evidently an indication of an unusually 








amiable temper which characterizes her statements 
even when concerned with matters which might 
easily have called forth harsher terms. “I never 
was good at pouting when a Miss,” she says; “and 
after fifteen years are gone, one should know the 
value of Life better than to pout any part of it 
away.” As illustrative of the lively humor and the 
easy colloquialism of her style the following para- 
graph may be quoted: 

“Our Master [Piozzi] is too bad to be diverted by any- 

thing: 50 hours has that unhappy Mortal lain on an actual 
rack of torment, nor ever dozed once except for 7 or 8 
minutes, not ten. "Tis truly a dismal life, and Mrs. Siddons 
has called home Sally, and Mr. Davies is making holyday at 
Brighthelmston, and there is nobody to make out whist with 
good old Mr. Jones. I just had a peep of the Lees and 
Greatheeds, it was, however, but a peep. We went to Town 
one night and saw Euphrasia, and caught a cold which Piozzi 
attributes to the Kanquroo, etc., that we carried the children 
to look at next morning. ‘Ah! those Ferocious Beasts are 
been my Ruin,’ quoth he.” 
Such public matters as the occurrences in France 
and the scandal about Queen Caroline are subjects 
for her comment. She is depressed by the suffering 
due to the hard times of 1799-1800: “ When the 
Gardener came yesterday, scratching his head, and 
saying there would be no wall-fruit this year, I could 
hardly answer him civilly ; but I did say, For God’s 
sake, think about the hay and corn, and hang the 
fine people and their wall-fruit.” Her remarks upon 
contemporary literature are numerous and interest- 
ing. Just after “The Mysteries of Udolpho” ap- 
peared, she wrote “[Mrs. Radcliffe’s] tricks used to 
fright Mrs. Siddons and me very much; but when 
somebody said her book was like Macbeth, ‘ Ay,’ 
replied H. L. P.,‘about as like as Peppermint Water 
is to good French Brandy.’” Scott’s novels she found 
dull; Irving’s “Sketch Book” was “ pretty enough.” 
Thus these letters are a real addition to the human 
documents relative to an interesting age, as well as 
a frank expression of a notable woman. The volume 
is enriched with thirty-two illustrations, mainly por- 
traits. We notice in the editorial accompaniment 
two or three slips. “The Vision of Mirza,” is attrib- 
uted to Steele; the line “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men,” etc., is placed in “Timon of Athens”; 
and where Mrs. Piozzi quotes lines from “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” as spoken by Hermione 
(confusing that heroine with Hermia), there is no 
correction, although they are really a part of 
Lysander’s speech. 


,, Mr. W. Basil Worsfold’s book enti- 
later workin. tled “Lord Milner’s Work in South 
South Africa. Africa,” published eight years ago, 
has been recognized widely as a well-informed his- 
tory of South African affairs during the period from 
the appointment of Sir Alfred Milner as High Com- 
missioner in 1897 to the termination of the Boer 
War by the Peace of Vereeniging, in June, 1902. 
In that book Mr. Worsfold laid stress upon the 
quality of virility which characterized the Milner 
administration, and showed that, at last, despite 
(perhaps, rather, on account of) the upheaval caused 
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by the war, South Africa seemed in a fair way to 
lose its dubious eminence as the least successfully 
governed portion of the British Empire and the 
chief British “graveyard of reputations.” Students 
of British imperial history will be gratified to know 
that Mr. Worsfold has carried his studies beyond 
the point arrived at in his first volume, and that 
there has come from the press a supplementary 
work, in two volumes, bearing the title ‘“‘ Reconstruc- 
tion of the New Colonies under Lord Milner” 
(Dutton). Chronologically, these volumes cover the 
period from June, 1902, to April, 1905, when Lord 
Milner was succeeded in the high commissionership 
by Lord Selborne; but an extended “epilogue” 
bridges the interval between Lord Milner’s retire- 
ment and the establishment of the Union of South 
Africa, May 31, 1910. Mr. Worsfold writes, in 
part at least, from personal observation, and he has 
made exhaustive use of the private diaries and 
papers of Lord Milner, published official documents, 
newspapers, and other materials of value. He 
quotes freely from the letters and speeches of Milner 
and of other South African officials and leaders. 
His service as editor of the Johannesburg “Star” 
during the years 1904 and 1905 gave him excep- 
tional opportunities to follow closely the events of 
those peculiarly formative years. By reason of the 
importance of the problem of Oriental immigration 
in the United States, the portions of Mr. Worsfold’s 
volumes which are most likely to prove of interest 
to American readers are those (Chaps. XI.-XIV.) 
in which is discussed the question of Chinese labor 
in the colonies. It is shown that the need of large 
quantities of unskilled labor in the mines is impera- 
tive, that the requisite laborers cannot be found at 
home, that the attempt to supplement native labor 
by unskilled European labor has been futile and 
must ever be so, and that, as Lord Milner early 
came to believe, the importation of Chinese coolies 
is an unwelcome, but the only practicable, solution 
of the problem. The introduction of Chinese labor, 
first authorized by ordinance in 1904, is pronounced 
‘the cardinal act of Lord Milner’s reconstruction 
of the new colonies”; and the assertion is ventured 
that no one save Lord Milner could have induced 
the Balfour Ministry to sanction a proposal which 
was so certain to evoke a storm of opposition, not only 
in South Africa, but in the United Kingdom and in 
Australia and New Zealand. 


To the reviewer of books dealing 
with the modern stage it is surpris- 
ing that Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
should offer as an apology for writing his “Studies 
in Stagecraft” (Holt) the following remarkable 
statement: “In this growing age of stagecraft, it is 
necessary that criticism should bestir itself to keep 
astride with rapid revolutions in dramatic artistry 
that are being effected before our very eyes.” Not 
to mention the ephemeral emanations of the daily 
and Sunday papers, and the slightly less ephemeral 
articles in the weekly and monthly magazines, books 


The theatre 
of to-day. 





are constantly being published on all phases of dra- 
matic activity. And there is, too, no lack of con- 
temporaneity in these treatises, for the plays of last 
season are passed in review in books published dur. 
ing the following summer. Mr. Hamilton’s volume 
consists of a number of articles many of which have 
appeared in popular magazines, where they no doubt 
served a useful purpose. Very little exception may 
be taken to the ideas set forth; they are in accord 
for the most part with the best modern criticism. 
One finds it hard, however, to agree with the defini- 
tion of poetry as “in a large and general sense . . . 
that solemn, tremulous happiness that overcomes us 
when we become unwittingly and poignantly aware 
of the existence and the presence of the beautiful.” 
Since when has poetry become happiness, even on 
the stage? One of the most suggestive chapters in 
the book makes a plea for a new type of play,—for 
the “extensive” instead of the “intensive” drama, 
for the synthetic instead of the analytic. “lIt will 
not content itself with the analysis of character 
within constricted bounds of time and place, but 
will attempt to represent the logical development of 
character in many places and through many times. 
It will not be realistic but impressionistic, not prosaic 
but poetic.” This type of play will be made possible 
by the invention of stage devices, already seen in the 
revolving stage, and in the simplification of scenery, 
shown in the work of Gordon Craig and Max Rein- 
hardt. Is not the Irish theatre already doing what 
Mr. Hamilton predicts? Certainly the Irish plays 
have poetry, they are not narrowly intensive, and 
they are not burdened by the demands of elaborate 
settings. Synge’s “ Deirdre of the Sorrows” points 
to a larger drama than the intensive work in “Hindle 
Wakes,” and is free from the technical artificiality 
of the plays of Pinero. 


The islands and shores of the eastern 
present provinces Mediterranean are so crowded with 


In past and 


of Turkey. historical memories and so rich in 
picturesque charm that the well-read traveller, 
moving among them with open eyes, can generally 
write an entertaining account of his farings by land 
or sea. Naturally, then, the list of volumes dealing 
with these tempting scenes is almost appallingly 
long; bat we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Harry Charles Lukach was justified in adding 
to the number with “The Fringe of the East” 
(Macmillan). It is always easy to say exactly what 
makes a successful book of travel, unless one begins 
to recall the vast range of differences among the 
classic works of this description, or even among those 
we describe as readable. In the present instance 
the explanation would seem to lie not merely in the 
catholicity of the author’s interest and his scholarly 
training, but also in his appreciation of little things, 
his enjoyment of fun, and a delightfully irrespons- 
ible habit of introducing unexpected bits of folk-lore 
and unfamiliar literature. Furthermore, he does 
not weary the reader by dwelling unduly on what is 
perfectly well known to everybody. Thus, in his 
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chapters on the Holy Land and the neighboring dis- 
tricts, while he does not neglect the often described 
scriptural sites, he directs our interest very agreeably 
to Mohammedan mosques, or to castles and other 
monuments of the incredible Crusaders, who give 
the impression that they must have built with one 
hand while they fought with the other. However, we 
may leave Mr. Lukach’s readers to make a further 
analysis for themselves; whatever the causes, the 
book is enjoyable throughout. It is written in an 
easy narrative style, and contains nearly eighty illus- 
trations, most of them genuinely helpful. A useful 
map may be found in an obscure place after the in- 
dex, although no mention of it is made in the table 
of contents. 


The ninth series of Silliman Me- 
— yy morial Lectures at Yale University, 
living substance. delivered by Professor Max Verworn 
of the Physiological Institute of the University of 
Bonn, is now published in a volume entitled “ Irri- 
tability: A Physiological Analysis of the General 
Effect of Stimuli in Living Substance” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). The author is a physiologist of inter- 
national reputation, and a specialist on the subject 
of irritability and its consequence in the living 
substance, — fatigue. He views and analyzes life 
processes in terms of his specialty, though careful 
to acknowledge the arbitrary element in such a classi- 
fication and to admit the absence of isolated systems 
in the world of life. The work deals with the his- 
tory of the analysis of stimuli and irritability, with 
the principles underlying research upon living sub- 
stance and the conception of life as the entire sum 
of vital conditions and also as a property of the 
whole complex. Stimulus is defined as every alter- 
ation, positive or negative, in external vital conditions, 
while changes in internal states in the organism are 
conveniently designated as “development.” The 
quality of stimulus and its effects, quantitative and 
qualitative, upon metabolism, its relation to patho- 
logical conditions as well as to hypertrophy and 
atrophy, are discussed at length, as are also the 
physiological indicators of the process of excitation 
and fatigue. The results of exhaustive researches 
into the physiological analysis of normal stimulation 
are applied to the problems of fatigue, asphyxiation, 
and narcosis. The work is technical, being designed 
primarily for the physiologist ; but it is written with 
a view to the larger relations of the subject, so that 
its circle of service is much widened. The style is 
made piquant at times by some lingering Teutonisms. 
One marvels that a scientific book of this sort should 
be issued without an index, and should contain the 
misspelled names of Weismann and Strasburger. 
It is also to be regretted that the history of tropisms 
should be discussed at length in a series of lectures 
before an American audience without reference 
therein to the work of Professor Jacques Loeb and 
his pupils, and that stimuli and oxidation should be 
analyzed without reference to Professor Loeb’s epoch- 
making discoveries in artificial parthenogenesis. 





The lees A sort of ludicrous inconsequential- 
serious side ity, with an underlying method in 
of Hinge. the madness of it, is the keynote of 


Mr. Simeon Strunsky’s “Post Impressions” (Dodd), 
a book of brisk little sketches originally published 
in the “Saturday Magazine” of the New York 
“Evening Post” —hence the title of the volume. 
The same nimble wit that gave delight in “Through 
the Outlooking Glass” and “The American Cine- 
matograph” banishes drowsiness when we dip into 
these “Post Impressions.” Among the favorite 
objects of the author’s playful satire we find the 
college curriculum, and the erudite German pro- 
fessor, and much of the educational machinery in 
general. In his most characteristic vein is the fol- 
lowing amusing absurdity: ‘It is true that we are 
still without a definitive text of the Gilbert librettos. 
For this we must wait until Professor Riickeack, of 
the University of Kissingen, has published the 
results of his monumental labours. So far, we have 
from his learned pen only the text for the first half 
of the second act of ‘The Mikado.’ This is in 
accordance with the best traditions of German 
scholarship, which demands that the second half of 
anything shall be published before the first half.” 
In Gilbert’s self-made men— Ko-Ko, the Lord 
High Chancellor, and others—he finds “matter 
enough for an entire volume,” and adds: “I throw 
out the suggestion in the hope that it will be some 
day taken up as the subject of a Ph.D. thesis in the 
University of Alaska.” Admirable fooling will be 
found in plenty between the two covers of Mr. 
Strunsky’s little book. 


Under the alluring title, “A Pepys 
sans Seah San” (leh, 
Mogul India. Margaret Irvine has prepared a 
convenient and readable abridgment of her father’s 
“masterly edition” of Niccolao Manucci’s “Storia 
do Mogor.” In the year 1656 this Venetian 
wanderer, then a boy of seventeen, found himself a 
friendless stranger in India; but he was a resource- 
ful youth, and resourcefulness often seems coupled 
with good fortune. At first he became an artillery- 
man; but by degrees he qualified himself to practise 
medicine, or, at any rate, to impress even the highest 
class natives with his powers of healing. One way 
or another he found himself intimately associated 
with the court life of the day; and his pictures of 
the daily farings and doings of princes and prin- 
cesses form one of the most attractive features of 
the book. At times he even rose to positions of 
considerable diplomatic influence, which made his 
notes a valuable source for political history. His 
career was almost fantastically picturesque, and 
fortunately he wrote voluminously, and often graph- 
ically, about everything that interested him, from 
the remarkable administering of a remarkable 
enema to important questions of imperial relations. 
In fact, his wide-ranging and human-hearted pages 
almost justify Miss Irvine in adopting for him the 
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conjuring name of the inimitable English diarist, 
although, of course, there is only one Pepys. 
Manueci has long been a sort of mine for the 
scholar; and the present redaction will introduce 
him favorably to a wider public as a very vital and 
interesting personality moving in a strange and 
varicolored environment. 


A volume of odds and ends having 
a wide range of varying interest 
appears from the pen of Miss Mary 
E. Waller under the title, “From an Island Out- 
post” (Little, Brown, & Co.). If for no other reason 
than that Miss Waller is the author of “The Wood- 
Carver of "Lympus” one is attracted by this pro- 
duction of hers in a very different vein, dealing 
with the facts of her own experience, outer and 
inner, rather than the fictions of her fertile inven- 
tion. Musings and memories indulged in during 
quiet weeks and months at Nantucket form the sub- 
stance of the book, and the pages are touched with 
a reality, sometimes a homely reality, that delights 
the discerning reader. “I made some beach plum 
jelly this morning,” the writer tells us in opening 
her third chapter; “it is the thing to do at this sea- 
son in Nantucket. It was « failure. Although it 
was firm and clear the taste was not right. I must 
try again.” A little later she exclaims: “ Ah, these 
common things of life! What balance, what poise 
they give us when we are forced to breast alone the 
overwhelming flood of adverse circumstance!” On 
a theme quite different from beach plum jelly she 
writes: “The ideal holds the truth in suspension. 
With Ibsen it seems to be ideals versus truth. The 
trouble seems to be that he has laid his foundation 
stones in wrong relation to the superstructure — 
en délit, as is said of the quarried stratified rocks 
when placed in the walls contrary to their manner 
of lying in the stratum.” Miss Waller has fulness 
of life and wealth of thought to draw upon for the 
enrichment of such a book as she now offers to her 


readers. 


Nantucket 
musings. 


Guanes fav Under the engaging title, “ Minds in 
mental Distress” (Luce), Dr. A. E. Bridger 
ougferers. of London endeavors to provide “a 
psychological study of the masculine and the femi- 
nine mind in health and in disorder.” The author 
is impressed, as are many of his fraternity on this 
side of the Atlantic, with the desirability of placing 
before those whose interest or whose nervous lia- 
bilities inspires them with the importance of mental 
hygiene, some words of insight and correction and 
aid. To offer a life-preserver to minds in distress 
is concentrated philanthropy. Would that the wish 
were as readily the father of the deed as of the 
thought; unfortunately, good wishes leave no off- 
spring. The execution of Dr. Bridger’s task suffers 
from a doctrinaire attitude, which results in an 
estrangement of precept and practice or in an aim- 
less issue when they meet. The ingredients of the 
book are well chosen; but the composite is hardly a 





composition, for the ingredients do not compose. 
The central distinction which makes the neuras- 
thenic the clue to the masculine, and the hysterical 
the clue to the feminine liability, is sound and is 
coming to be more and more recognized. Buta clue 
is not a solution, any more than a plot is a story. 
The lay reader rightly demands a story, not a series 
of incidents out of which a story could be made. 
He is likely to find this volume disappointing, — 
perhaps unduly so because of the allurement of its 
title. Oe 

Their crisp brevity will recommend 
on books to many hurried readers the shert 
and iife. papers included in Professor Richard 
Burton’s “Little Essays in Literature and Life” 
(Century Co.), collected chiefly from the pages of 
“The Bellman,” and grouped under five heads: 
“ Nature,” “Man and Society,” “Art and Letters,” 
“Education,” and “Facetiw.” Though allowing 
himself as a rule but a scanty five pages for each 
theme, the author contrives to say much that is 
significant and interesting on the matter in hand. 
In the course of a few paragraphs devoted to his 
own five-year-old daughter we note especially his 
quick perception of “the exceeding silliness of 
‘talking down’ to a little one who looks up to you 
in the physical sense, since you are the taller; but 
who looks down on you and patronizes you from a 
height of spiritual superiority that is beyond plummet- 
line, measure, or mark.” And on the old, old theme, 
the nature of humor, he observes, not too tritely, 
that “what is true of the nation is true of the indi- 
vidual; a great humorist — not a mere mountebank 
whose verbal somersaults in the paper amuse us for 
the moment — is always one who has a big, sympa- 
thetic, sensitive soul, terribly aware of the tragic 
possibilities of the ticklish business of living. Aris- 
tophanes, Rabelais, Molitre, Heine, Mark Twain,— 
they are all brothers under the skin in this respect.” 
Such essays as those on “Criticism and Cant,” 
“ Blunders and Blunderers,” “ Loafing,” “ Book One 
Hundred One,” “St. Augustine and Bernard Shaw,” 
and many more that might be named from the 
attractive table of contents, lure by their mere title; 
nor is the lure deceptive or disappointing. 


Benedick said truly that “ Every one 
can master a grief but he that has it.” 
Such a book as Mr. Bolton Hall’s on 
“The Mastery of Grief” (Holt) must of necessity 
contain maxims much easier of utterance than of 
application. Yet it is a sane and thoughtful diseus- 
sion of the subject, with apt quotations from other 
authors, and with wise avoidance of mysticism, of 
dogma, of anything that might fail to appeal to the 
common sense of the average reader. The succes- 
sive chapters, admirable for their brevity, treat of 
such themes as the tragedy of death, regrets, the 
diversion of the mourner’s thoughts, the course of 
nature, the funeral rites, the persistence of life, 
science and immortality, and the breakdown of faith. 
A single brief extract will indicate the spirit of the 


The problem 
of sorrow. 
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book. “They say to you ‘Have faith.’ They might 
as well say to those suffering in poverty ‘Have 
money.” We have reason, and must satisfy the 
reason before we can have a reasonable faith.” A 
timely word is uttered in the chapter beginning, 
“One of the ways we have of adding to our own 
pain lies in our funeral customs. We are but little 
less heathen than our ancestors in this direction.” 
The fact that Mr. Hall is a man of affairs rather 
than a preacher gives his book a certain weight and 
value that it might not otherwise have. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor Jacques Loeb’s “ Artificial Parthenogenesis 
and Fertilization” (University of Chicago Press) is a 
revision and enlargement, by the author, of an English 
translation of his “ Die chemische Entwicklungserre- 
gung des tierischen Eies” which appeared in 1909. It 
provides, in very convenient form, a digested summary 
of the brilliant series of researches which were origi- 
nally published in the form of short papers in many 
widely scattered technical journals. 


Experienced in the telling of stories to children, 
Miss Julia Darrow Cowles writes wisely and well in 
her book on “The Art of Story-Telling” (McClurg), 
a compact little volume with every one of its chapters 
very much to the purpose. She discusses story-telling 
in the home and in the school, the choice of stories and 
how to tell them effectively, the various kinds of 
stories suitable for children, the joy of story-telling, 
and the art of it,—all this, and more also, in Part ft 
Part Il. contains nearly half a hundred good short 
stories, old and new, a title indéx and a topical index 
to these, and a classified list of books for the story- 
teller. Miss Cowles writes persuasively, and her book 
will do good. 

Undoubtedly the most widely read and in many 
respects the most valuable book devoted to our Amer- 
ican aborigines is Catlin’s “ Indians,”— or, to give the 
work its full title, « The Manners, Customs, " 
History, and Conditions of the North American Indians.” 
Its author, George Catlin, was a portrait painter who 
conceived the plan of making as complete a pictorial 
record as possible, direct from the subject, of the various 
types and customs of the American red man; and for 
eight years (1832-1839) he gave himself wholly to this 
task. Of the book embodying his observations and ex- 
periences during this period, and containing reproduc- 
tions of his principal paintings, several editions were 
published; but all have been long out of print, and un- 
obtainable except at prices prohibitive to the ordinary 

It is therefore a decided boon to have a new 
edition of the work, with both text and illustrations 
printed (as we are informed) from the original plates, 
and published at a price which is only an inconsiderable 
fraction of the sum usually brought by the early edi- 
tions at auction. Messrs. Leary, Stuart & Co. are the 
publishers of this new edition, which is in two 
volumes, well printed and substantially bound. The 

ions number one hundred and eighty full-page 
Plates, printed in color by lithography. With this new 
edition available, there is now no reason why Catlin’s 
“Indians” should not be in every public library of the 
‘ountry, however small. 





NOTES. 


A volume of collected essays by Rudolf Eucken is 
soon to appear, under the editorship of Mr. Meyrick 
Booth. 


Two hitherto unannounced novels to be issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Dutton are “« A Free Hand” by Miss 
Helen C. Roberts and “The Sheep Track” by Mrs. 
Nesta H. Webster. 

Mr. William Rose Benét has recently completed a 
collection of some sixty lyrics, which the Yale University 
Press will publish under the title, “The Falconer of 
God, and Other Poems.” 

« Business: A Profession,” by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
and a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram’s “ Church Building,” are two new announcements 
of Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. 

« Shakespeare Personally ” is the title of a forthcom- 
ing posthumous volume by the late Professor Masson, 
which has been edited and arranged for the press by 
his daughter, Miss Rosaline Masson. 

An important contribution to sociology is announced 
in Mrs. Florence Kelley’s “ Modern Industry, in Rela- 
tion to the Family, Health, Education, and Morality.” 
Messrs. Longmans will publish the book. 

Two important forthcoming additions to the “Con- 
temporary Science Series” are Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
«“ Man and Woman” and Mr. Robert Michels’s “ Sexual 
Ethics: A Study of Borderland Questions.” 

We understand that Lord Bryce is engaged upon a 
history of modern demooracy. Probably no other living 
writer is better fitted for this task, and the book is bound 
to prove a contribution of notable importance. 

A compilation of more than a thousand familiar 
quotations pertaining to mathematics is promised by 
the Macmillan Co. in Mr. Robert Edouard Moritz’s 
«“ Memorabilia Mathematica: The Philomath’s Quota- 
tion Book.” 

The autobiographical papers by Abraham M. 
Rihbany, the Syrian immigrant who to-day occupies 
the pulpit made famous by James Freeman Clarke, 
have been collected into book form and will be pub- 
lished in the Autumn by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“A Tramp through the Bret Harte Country,” by 
Mr. Thomas Dykes Beasley, is announced by Messrs. 
Paul Elder & Co. The narrative describes a walking 
trip through the region made famous by the “forty- 
niners” and their chroniclers, Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte. 

A memorial to Sam Walter Foss, poet and librarian, 
will be erected on the farm where he was born at Candia, 
N. H., by the Candia Club. It will take the form of 
a granite marker, bearing a bronze tablet on which will 
be the date of the poet’s birth and an inscription from 
his works. 

Mr. H. De Vere Stacpoole, the novelist, has recently 
completed a philosophical work entitled “The New 
Optimism,” which John Lane Co. will publish. The 
wide field of the author’s optimism may be inferred 
from the sub-title: “ An exposition of the evolution of 
the solar universe, incidentally of life, and finally of 
man.” 

A series of “Elliott Monographs in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures,” edited by Mr. Edward C. 
Armstrong, is being projected by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. The first three volumes, to appear this Spring, 
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are the following: “Flaubert’s Literary Development 
in the Light of his Mémoires d’un fou, Novembre, and 
Education sentimentale,” by Mr. A. Coleman; “ Sources 
and Structure of Flaubert’s Salammbé,” by Messrs. P. B. 
Fay and A. Coleman; “La Composition de Salammbé 
d’aprés la correspondance de Flaubert,” par F. A. 
Blossom. 

A statue of Anne Hutchinson is not unlikely to be 
added, before very long, to the works of art adorning 
the Boston Public Library. The women of America are 
invited to contribute of their influence and their means 
toward this end. A preliminary committee, headed by 
Gen. Francis Henry Appleton, and including Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland and Mr. Erving Winslow, has the matter 
in charge. Mr. Winslow is secretary of this committee. 

S. R. Crockett, the Scottish novelist, died on April 
20, at the age of fifty-four. For several years he was 
a minister in the Free Church of Scotland. His first 
pee issued in 1886, was a volume of poems. 

is was followed seven years later by “The Stickit 
Minister,” which became a great popular success, and 
has always remained his most widely-read book. Since 
that time a long list of fiction and children’s books has 
issued from his pen, beginning with “The Raiders” 
and “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” and ending with “Sandy,” 
published two or three months ago. 

The New York Browning Society is raising a fund 
of $18,000 as half of the sum needed to purchase and 
preserve in the caskets in which Robert Browning 
placed them the entire collection of love letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. The chief 
librarian of the British Museum has announced that 
British funds to an equal amount will be forthcoming 
if America will do her share. The letters are obtainable 
from the present owner for approximately the purchase 
= Contributions to the fund may be sent to the 

rowning Society, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


The papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar have 
been acquired by the Texas State Library by purchase 
from his daughter, Mrs. Loretta Lamar Calder. They 
are catalogued chronologically in the Library’s Second 
Biennial Report, and in a prefatory note are described 
as consisting “mostly of Lamar’s state papers, corre- 
spondence, editorials, poems, ete., of the historical 
material collected by him, largely from contemporaries, 
in preparation for histories of Texas and Mexico and 
for biographies of prominent Mexican and Texan his- 
torical characters, and of his more or less fragmentary 
manuscript histories and biographies based upon that 
material.” It is also pointed out that while the collection 
is obviously most valuable for the history of Texas, espe- 
cially from 1821 to 1841,it also contains material for the 
history of Nicaragua and Costa Rica in 1858-9, when 
Lamar was United States Minister to those countries. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 144 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Drau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Memories of My Youth, 1844-1865. By George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 447 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. net. 

Confederate Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 291 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

Recollections of Sixty Years. By Sir Charles 
Tupper, Bart. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
a 8vo, 414 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

. net. 

Saint Augustin. By Louis Bertrand; translated 
from the French by Vincent O’Sullivan. Large 
8vo, 396 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $3. net. 

On the Left of a Throne: A Personal Study of 
James, Duke of Monmouth. By Mrs. Evan 
Nepean. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 246 pages. John Lane Co. $3. net. 

My First Years as a Frenchwoman. By Mary King 
Waddington. Illustrated, 8&vo, 278 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50 net. 

These Shifting Scenes. By Charles Edward Russell. 
8vo, 311 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Elizabeth and Mary Stuart: The Beginning of the 
Feud. By Frank Arthur Mumby. [Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 8vo, 407 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3. net. 

Pennell of the Afghan Frontier: The Life of Theo- 
dore Leighton Pennell. By Alice M. Pennell; 
with Introduction by Earl Roberts. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 464 pages. E. Dutton & Co. 
$3. net. 

Beating Back. By Al Jennings and Will Irwin. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 355 pages. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Life, Letters, and Addresses of John Craig Have- 
meyer. 12mo, 372 pages. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1. net. 

A Quaker Grandmother: Hannah Whitall Smith. 

. By Ray Strachey. Illustrated, 12mo, 144 pages. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Tolstoy: His Life and Writings. By Edward Gar- 
nett. With portrait, 16mo, 107 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 

The Rise of the American People: A Philosophical 
Interpretation of American History. By Roland 
G. Usher, Ph.D. 8vo, 413 pages. Century Co. 
$2. net. 

The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans: 
The Last Phase of the Elizabethan Struggle 
with Spain. By Arthur Percival Newton; with 
Introduction by Charles M. Andrews, Ph.D. 
Large 8vo, 344 pages. Yale University Press. 
$2.50 net. 

The Early Wars of Wessex: Being Studies from 
England’s School of Arms in the West. By 
Albany F. Major; edited by Charles W. Whistler. 
With maps, 8vo, 238 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

French Civilization in the Nimeteenth Century: A 
Historical Introduction. By Albert Léon Guérard. 
8vo, 312 pages. Century Co. $3. net. 

South Africa, 1486-1913. By A. Wyatt Tilby. 8vo, 
632 pages. “English People Overseas.” Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

The Balkans: A Laboratory of History. By Wil- 
Nam M. Sloane. 8vo, 322 pages. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.50 net. 

mtennial History of West Virginia. By 
James Morton Callahan. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
593 pages. Semi-Centennial Commission of 
West Virginia. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Viees im Virtues, and Other Vagaries. By the 
Suthor of “The Life of a Prie.” S8vo, 96 pages. 
Longmans, Green @ Co. $1.20 net. 





Elizabethan Drama and Its Mad Folk. By Edgar 
Allison Peers, B.A. 12mo, 189 pages. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer & Sons; 

English Literary Miscellany. By Theodore W. 
Hunt. Second series; 12mo, 318 pages. Oberlin: 
Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 

Things. By Alice Duer Miller. i16mo, 48 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann; 
edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. Volumes III. and 
IV. Each 12mo. B. W. Huebsch. Per volume, 
$1.50 net. 

Poetical Works of Edward Dowden. In 2 volumes, 
each with frontispiece, 12mo. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4. net. 

The Post-Office. By Rabindranath Tagore. 12mo, 
95 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Challenge. By Louis Untermeyer. 16mo, 144 
pages. Century Co. $1. net. 

Poems. By Walter Conrad Arensberg. 12mo, 121 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Cambridge Poets, 1900-1913: An Anthology. Chosen 
by Aelfrida Tillyard; with Introduction by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 12mo, 227 pages. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 

In the Heart of the Meadow, and Other Poems. 
By Thomas O’Hagan; with Foreword by Justice 
Longley, LL.D. 12mo, 45 pages. Toronto: 
William Briggs. $1. net. 

The Four Gates. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 
12mo, 139 pages. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. r 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The History of England: From the Accession of 
James the Second. By Lord Macaulay; edited 
by Charles Harding Firth, M.A. Volume II. 
Illustrated in color, ete., large 8vo. Macmillan 
Co. $3.25 net. 

The Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The 
Comedies. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Thomas Marc Parrott, Ph.D. 8vo, 911 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

Atta Troll. By Heinrich Heine; translated from 
the German by Herman Scheffauer, with Intro- 
duction by Oscar Levy and illustrations by 
Willy Poga&any. 16mo, 185 pages. = We 
Huebsch. 

Loeb Classical Library. New volumes: Barlaam 
and Ioasaph, by St. John Damascene, trans- 
lated by G. R. Woodward, M.A., and H. Mat- 
lingly, M.A.; Tacitus, translated by M, Hutton; 
Plato, translated by H. N. Fowler. Each with 
photogravure frontispiece, 16mo. Macmillan 
Co. Per volume, $1.50 net. 

The Great Galeoto. By José Echegaray; trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Hannah Lynch, with 
Introduction by Elizabeth R. Hunt. 12mo, 141 
pages. “Drama League Series of Plays.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 75 cts. net. 

A Selection of Latin Verse. Edited by the In- 
structors in Latin, Williams College. 12mo, 
134 pages. Yale University Press. 75 cts. net. 

Poems (1848-1870). By Charles Kingsley. With 
portrait, 12mo, 348 pages. “Oxford Edition.” 
Oxford University Press. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language. Selected and 
arranged by Francis Turner Palgrave; with 
additional poems, and with notes by C. B. 
Wheeler. 16mo, 756 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 

The World’s Classics. New volumes: Poems and 
Translations, 1850-1870, by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti; The Defence of Guenevere, The Life 
and Death of Jason, and Other Poems, by Wil- 
liam Morris; Selected English Short Stories 
(Nineteenth Century), with Introduction by 
Hugh Walker, LL.D. Each 16mo. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

FICTION. 

What Will People Say? By Rupert Hughes. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 511 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.35 net. 
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The Last Shot. By Frederick Palmer. i12mo, 617 
pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.35 net. 

Stories of Red Hanrahan. By William B. Yeats. 
12mo, 231 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

World’s End. By Amélie Rives (Princess Trou- 
betzkoy). Illustrated, 12mo, 425 pages. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.30 net. 

Vandover and the Brute. By Frank Norris. 
354 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Life Is a Dream. By Richard Curle. 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

Idle Wives. By James Oppenheim. i12mo, 
pages. Century Co. $1.30 net. 

The Forest Maiden. By Lee Robinet. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 350 pages. Browne 
& Howell Co. $1.25 net. 

A Lady and Her Husband. By Amber Reeves. 12mo, 
379 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
Peter Piper. By Doris Egerton Jones. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 342 pages. George 

W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Professor and the Petticoat. 
Saunders Johnson. 12mo, 
Mead & Co. $1.30 net. 

Drum’s House. By Ida Wild. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Oh, Mr. Bidgood! A Nautical Comedy. By Peter 
Blundell. 12mo, 340 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Hoosier Volunteer. By Kate and Virgil D. 
Boyles. Illustrated, 12mo, 389 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 

Katya. By M. Franz de Jessen. 
John W. Luce Co. $1.40 net. 

Little Lost Sister. By Virginia 
trated, 12mo, 363 pages. 
and Ricksen. $1.35 net. 

The Secret Citadel. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
416 pages. Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Bedesman 4. By Mary J. H. Skrine. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 284 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 

The Amazing Adventures of Sophie Lyons; or, Why 
Crime Does Not Pay. By Sophie Lyons. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 268 pages. J. S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Co. Paper. 


12mo, 
$1.35 net. 
12mo, 327 
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By Alvin 
402 pages. Dodd, 


12mo, 340 pages. 


12mo, 407 pages. 


Brooks. 
Chicago: 


Tllus- 
Gazzolo 


12mo, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
AND ECONOMICS. 

America and the Philippines. By Carl Crow. 
lustrated, 8vo, 287 pages. 
Co. $2. net. 

Dem and Race 
lin, Ph.D. 8vo, 
$1.25 net. 

and Prisoners: Some Personal Experiences. 
By Constance Lytton and Jane Warton. With 
portraits, 12mo, 337 pages. George H. Doran 
Co. $1. net. 

Women Workers in Seven Professions: A Survey 
of Their Economic Conditions and Prospects. 
Edited by Edith J. Morley. S8vo, 318 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

The United States Federal Internal Tax History 
from 1861 to 1871. By Harry Edwin Smith, 
Ph.D. 8vo, 357 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Cause of Business Depressions as Described 
by an Analysis of the Basic Principles of 
Economics. By Hugo Bilgram and Louis 
Edward Levy. §&vo, 531 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2. net. 

American Policy: The Western Hemisphere and 
Its Relation to the Eastern. By John Bigelow. 
12mo, 184 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1. net. 

The Madras Presidency, with Mysore, Coorg, and 
the Associated States. By Edgar Thurston. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 293 pageé@. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1. net. 

The Small Family System; Is It Injurious or Im- 
moral? By C. V. Drysdale. 12mo, 119 pages. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 

Regulation. By W. G. Barnard. 12mo, 124 pages. 
Seattle: Regulation Publishing Co. $1. net. 


Il- 
Doubleday, Page & 


Friction. By John M. Meck- 
273 pages. Macmillan Co. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

North Africa and the Desert: Scenes and Moods. 
By George E. Woodberry. $8vo, 364 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile: An 
Account of the German Central African Expe- 
dition of 1910-1911. By Adolf Friedrich, Duke 
of Mecklenburg. In 2 volumes; illustrated, 8vo, 
John C. Winston Co. $9. net. 

Italy im North Africa: An Account of the Tripoli 
Enterprise. By W. K. McClure. Illustrated, 
8vo, 328 pages. John C. Winston Co. $3. net. 

Days in Attica. By Mrs. R. C. Bosanquet. [Illus- 
trated in color, etc, large 8vo, 348 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Reali Mexico: A Study on the Spot. 
Hamilton Fyfe. 12mo, 
Nast & Co. $1.25 net. 

From the Thames to the Netherlands: A Voyage 
in the Waterways of Zealand and Down the 
Belgian Coast. Written and illustrated in color, 
etc., by Charles Pears. 8vo, 211 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. §$2. net. 

The Real South Africa. By Ambruse Pratt; with 
Introduction by Andrew Fisher, P.C.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 283 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.50 net. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Greek and Roman Sculpture. By A. Furtwiingler 
and H. L. Ulrichs; translated from the German 
by Horace Taylor. Illustrated, large 8vo, 241 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

New Guides to Old Masters. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New volumes: London, National Gallery and 
Wallace Collection; Paris, The Louvre. Each 
with frontispiece, 16mo. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Architecture and the Allied Arts. By Alfred M. 
Brooks. Illustrated, large 8vo, 258 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 net. 

The Practical Book of Garden Architecture. By 
Phebe Westcott Humphreys. Illustrated in 
color, etc., large 8vo, 330 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $5. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Concept of Consciousness. By Edwin B. Holt. 

Large 8vo, 343 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.25 net. 

and Social Sanity. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg. 12mo, 320 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Psychology of Management: The Function 
of the Mind in Determining, Teaching, and In- 
stalling Methods of Least Waste. By L M. 
Gilbreth. 8vo, 344 pages. Sturgis & Walton 
Co. $2. net. 

Dreams: An Explanation of the Mechanism of 
Dreaming. By Henri Bergson; translated, with 
Introduction, by Edwin E. Slosson. 12mo, 57 
pages. B. W. Huebsch. 60 cts. net. 

Mechanism, Life, and Personality: An Examination 
of the Mechanistic Theory of Life and Mind. 
By J. S. Haldane, LL.D. 12mo, 139 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Story of Phaedrus: How We Got the Greatest 
Book in the World. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 311 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Church, the People, and the Age. Edited by 
Robert Scott and George William Gilmore. Il- 
lustrated, large 8vo, 571 pages. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $3. net. 

University Sermons. By Henry Sloane Coffin. 12mo, 
256 pages. Yale University Press. $1.50 net. 

The Influence of the Bible on Civilisation. BY 
Ernest von Bobschiitz, D.D. 12mo, 190 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Buddha and His Religion. By J. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire. 12mo, 384 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Temple: A Book of Prayers. 
Orchard, D.D. 18mo, 165 pages. E. 
& Co. $1. net. 
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The Shrine and the Presence: Spoken Thoughts on 
the Apostolic Motto “In Christ.” By G. H. 8. 
Walpole, D.D. 12mo, 180 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1. net. 

Bible Study in the Work of Life. By Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper, A.M. Book I. 12mo, 167 pages. 
New York: The Knickerbocker Press. $1. net. 

American Aspirations. By Charles Fleischer. 
12mo, 64 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 50 cts. net. 

A Way of Life and Man’s Redemption of Man. By 
William Osler. Each 18mo. New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

The Social Creed of the Churches. By Harry F. 
Ward. 12mo, 196 pages. Eaton & Mains. 
50 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Red-House Children’s Vacation. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Illustrated, 12mo, 351 pages. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. net. 

When Max Came. By Edna A. Brown. Illustrated, 
12mo, 423 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.20 net. 

John and Betty’s Irish History Visit. By Margaret 
Williamson. Illustrated, 12mo, 284 pages. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25 net. 

In Quest of Adventure. By Mary E. Mannix. With 
frontispiece,'16mo, 173 pages. Benziger Brothers. 
45 cts. net. 

When I Was a Boy in Palestine. By Mousa J. 
Kaleel. Illustrated, 12mo, 152 pages. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 60 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 

Columbia. By Frederick Paul Keppel. Illustrated, 
12mo, 297 pages. “American College and Uni- 
versity Series.” Oxford University Press. 
$1.50 net. 

City School Supervision. By Edward C. Elliott. 
8vo, 258 pages. “School Efficiency Series.” 
World Book Co. $1.50 net. 

Introduction to the Science of Education. By 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A.; translated from the 
Bengali by B. D. Basu. i16mo, 141 pages. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.10 net. 

Educational School Gardening and Handwork. By 
G. W. 8S. Brewer; with Introduction by Henry 
Hobhouse. Illustrated, 12mo, 192 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 

Laboratory Manual for Human Psychology: Ex- 
perimental Studies in Hygiene, Sanitation, and 
Physiology. By Carl Hartman. Illustrated, 
12mo, 144 pages. World Book Co. 60 cts. net. 

Teaching Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools, By 
E. B. Lowry, M.D. 16mo, 95 pages. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. 650 cts. net. 

Jérn Uhl. Von Gustav Frenssen; edited by Warren 
Washburn Florer. 12mo, 317 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 90 cts. net. 

Dietrich von Bern, Adapted from the German Saga 
and edited by A. E. Wilson. 12mo, 68 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 40 cts. net. 

First Steps in German Composition. By W. H. 
David, M.A. 12mo, 63 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 60 cts. net. 

Eugénie Grandet. By Honoré de Balzac; edited by 
A. G. H. Spiers, Ph.D. With portrait, 16mo, 
236 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 55 cts. net. 

Francois le Champi, By George Sand; edited by 
Colbert Searles. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
291 pages. Oxford University Press. 60 cts. net. 

Potmes et Chants de France. Selected and edited 
by W. M. Daniels and René Travers. 16mo, 181 
Pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Eight Plays for the School. By Frances Helen 
Harris. Illustrated, 12mo, 148 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson; edited by 
Arthur Willis Leonard, A.B. 16mo, 301 pages. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 35 cts. net. 

English Patriotic Poetry. Selected by L. Godwin 
Salt, M.A. 16mo, 89 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Tempest. By William Shakespeare; edited by 


yeée Perse: Premiére Partie. 
Par L. C. von Glehn, M.A., L. Chouville, et Rose 
Wells. 8vo. Cambridge: W. Heffer et Fils et Cie. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Woman’s Who’s Who in America. A Biographical 
Dictionary of Contemporary Women of the 
United States and Canada, 1914-1915. By John 
William Leonard. Large 8vo, 961 pages. New 
York: American Commonwealth Co. 

The Club Woman’s Handybook of Programs and 
Club Management. Compiled by Kate Louise 
Roberts. 16mo, 192 pages. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 75 cts. net. 

How to Argue Successfully: An Exposition of the 
Principles and Methods of Argument. By Wil- 
liam Macpherson, M.A. 16mo, 111 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. 


Cours Francais du L: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

North American Indians: Being Letters and Notes 
on Their Manners, Customs, and Conditions. By 
George Catlin. New edition; in 2 volumes, il- 
lustrated in color, etc., large 8vo. Philadelphia: 
Leary, Stuart & Co. $7.50 net. 

The “Goldfish”: Being the Confessions of a Suc- 
cessful Man. 12mo, 340 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.30 net. 

The Romance of Fraud. By Tighe Hopkins. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 280 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Place-names of Nottinghamshire: Their Origin 
and Development. By Heinrich Mutschmann. 
8vo, 179 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Reform of the Calendar. By Alexander Philip. 
8vo, 127 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Greek Spirit: Phases of Its Progression in Re- 
ligion, Polity, Philosophy, and Art. By Kate 
Stephens. 12mo, 332 pages. Sturgis & Walton 
Co. $1.50 net. 

A Pilgrimage of British Farming, 1910-1912. By 
A. D. Hall. 8vo, 452 pages. E. P. Dutton & 


Building by a Builder. Practical and HBconomical 
Considerations for the Man About to Build. By 
Benjamin A. Howes. Illustrated, 12mo, 224 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition. By Graham 
Lusk. 12mo, 62 pages. Yale University Press. 
50 cts. net. 

Right Living: Messages to Youth from Men Who 
Have Achieved. Edited by Homer H. Cooper, 
A.M. 12mo, 276 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1. net. 

Rubber and Rubber Planting. By R. H. Lock, 
Sc.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 245 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

In the Comic Kingdom. By Rudolf Pickthall. [Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 197 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1. net. 

Ade’s Fables. By George Ade; illustrated by John 
T. McCutcheon. 12mo, 297 pages. Doubieday, 
Page & Co. $1. net. 

The Chow-Chow. By Lady Dunbar of Mochrum. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 80 pages. Macmillan Co. 
80 cts. net. 

The Mechanics of Law Making. By Courtenay II- 
bert. 8vo, 210 pages. Columbia University Press. 

Mechanics. By C. E. Guillaume. Illustrated, 12mo, 
199 pages. “Thresholds of Science.” Double- 
day, Page & Co, 50 cts. net. 

ef the Seventh Annual Conference 
under the Auspices of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation. Large 8vo, 465 pages. Madison: 
National Tax Association. 








A set of the beautiful ‘Stratford Town 
FOR SALE Edition” of Shakespeare’s Works. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. One of 250 sets printed for American 
subscribers at the Shakespeare Head Press in Stratford-on- 
Avon. The only edition of Shakespeare produced in his native 
town. In ten large octavo volumes, printed in large type on 
handsome paper, with a fine photogravure frontispiece in each 





William Allan Neilson, Ph.D. 16mo, 205 pages. 
tt, Foresman & Co. 25 cts. net. 


volume. Published at $75. Will sell for $20. Address E. I., 
care THe D1au. 
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F.M. HOLLY “long, ap rususuens’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1906) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MSS. ®izazat 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic 
Short stories a specialty. Reading includes short criticism. 
Cireulars on request. 


49 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


“THE PHOTODRAMA: "* Pict, Dramatic Construction 


By HENRY ALBERT P PHILLIPS 
Introduction by J. Stuart Biackton, Vitagraph Co, 
Unlike any other book on the Poauiry of It begins where all 
others leave off. It =a the — of the expert as well as 
the need of the Ry TN 
Inspiration. im bound in ek cloth. ee as = 
advance of publication, One Dollar! Regular price $1 20. 

‘SHORT STORY NAR RRATION ” or PLOT OF THE 
STORY ” ($1.20 each) by the sameauthor. Sent on approval. 
STANHOPE-DODGE, Publishers, Box 4 PN, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Any Book touching Literary Effort. Send for Liat. 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
PLACING SERVICE 

Can sell good Literary Material of all sorts. Constant 

calls from Editors and Publishers. Send 15 cents for 

a copy of the magazine and particulars of the Service. 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
32 Union Square, East New York City 


We Pay Cash for Stories 


Photoplays, Poems, and Special Articles 
Send stamp immediately for particulars 


STORY REVISION COMPANY 
Box 160 SMETHPORT, PA. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed 


Send for Leaflet D 





» REVISED, | ng PLACED. 
No excessive tees. Circular f 
., 1368-2 Hoe Ave., New York City 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN Si.5crpecicmn 


4 cents per 100 words. Revision for spelling, punctuation, ete. 
MISS M. CRAWFORD, 551 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago, Il 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 








AUTHORS! — MSS. otttetet. oe 
markets suggested, 50 cen Typew: ttem with c carbon, 50 cents 
per 1,000 words. Special ‘ist of 100 5 Dest Markets and Manv- 
script Record complete. only 30 cents. 

EASTERN ED. BUREAU, Box “m. New Egypt, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST l4Te STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author’s Representative 


Send two-cent stamp for Circular. 


235 W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 














AUTHORS, WRITERS, TEACHERS ! 


A few pennies will secure you the loan of Clippings, references, data, 
etc., which would cost you $25 to collect. Get our special plan at 
once. Best Clipping and Literary Service in the World. Write 


National Literary and Publishers’ Service Bureau, Hannibal, Mo. 





EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS! 
|S ype a larger circulation for your journals. , My 
original plans will bring in the subscriptions. 
Write W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N.J 
AUTHORS I have edited, 
~  ¢riticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 


Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 








For 15 years 














HE confidence of its readers in both 

the editorial and advertising, sections of 
Tue Diat is assured by careful supervision 
and discrimination of its managers over what 
ever appears in its columns. 
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FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural History, 
Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 
Send 5 cents for large new catalogue, Americana. 
What is your Specialty? 


§. N. RHOADS, Proprietor, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POET LORE PLAYS 


The most complete series of contemporary drama 
obtainable in English— more than 80 titles. 
Send for complete list. 

















RICHARD G. BADGER, Pustisuer, BOSTON 








The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 
Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 


THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 


HUMANISTS’ LIBRARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


RSet Sune tap ep seine wil bo geted to he 
Humanists’ Library. These are: 
Pico Della Mirandola: A Platonick Discourse upon Love. 
Giovanni Della Casa: The Galateo—Of Manners & Behaviour. 
The books are printed in red and black on hand-made paper, and 
are sold at $3.00 net each. 
The edition is limited to subscriptions received before publication. 
Persons interested should send for a descriptive circular to 


D. B. UPDIKE, The Merrymount Press, 232 Summer St., Boston 








Chicago Historical Society’s Collections 


The Diary of James K. Polk 


During His Presidency — 1845 to 1849 
Edited and annotated by MILO MILTON QUAIFE, Associate 
Professor in Lewis Institute of Technology ; with Intro- 
duction by Andrew C. McLaughlin, head of the 
Department of History, University of Chicago. 
Four Volumes in Box. Price Twenty Dollars net. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers 
“ All serious students of American History owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Chicago Historical Society for the publi- 
tation of the Diary. ... The reader who undertakes the 
perusal of the four volumes will find them more interestiug 
than most novels.” — New York Sun. 
“I found it indispensable to an accurate knowledge of the 
of which it treats. . . . In my judgment the Chicago 
1 Society has made good its raison d’ étre by that 
work alone, and has earned the gratitude of all future gen- 
trations of historical students and workers by rescuing from 
80 important a record of our country’s history.” 
—Horace Warre (New York City); 





PHY OF ART 


A new book by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
The meaning and relation of sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music. The author’s 
most important work so far published. 
All bookstores ; $1.59 net; by mail, $1.60. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 


The Study-Guide Series 


~— oer Be we Sinty-Cubiee creat 

ra raries, town libraries, etc. 
Novels Plays of » idy 

FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study 
ot Four Idylls. Send for special price list. 

FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Work and 
Formal Studies. 


ti. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. $1.50 net. 


This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Luucxe AnD Burcunsr, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 














FFICIENT PUBLICITY for the 
publisher means quality rather than 
quantity of icibeiba: Bin reaches 
only habitual bookbuyers—there is no waste 
circulation from the publisher's standpoint 











The Drama of Today 


and Tomorrow 


is the title of a series of essays upon recent 
dramatists appearing in 


The Colonnade 


A non-popular literary monthly published by 
the Andiron Club of New York City. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 15 cents; but if you will send your sub- 
scription before the opening of the new volume, 
July 1, and will mention where you saw this 
advertisement, you may have a year’s subscrip- 
tion for $1.00. Address 


ARTHUR H. NASON, Business Manager 





Box 84 University Heights |New York City 
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CATALOGUE No. 58 just published. About 1000 
items; such subjects as Americana, Angling, Art, Civil 
War, Drama, History, Travel, New York, etc. Also selec- 
tions of recent Publishers’ remainders. Free upon request. 
Schulte’s Book Store, 132 E. 23d St., New Yorx Crry 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully iJlustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Perriz and others for the EoyrTrian Research Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 

Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 








— I received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. — C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative TWiomen’’ 


A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to ClubStudy. Postpaid $1.10 


FOR SALE BY 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 
Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


‘GOOD SERVICE | 


We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our _ | 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly | 
books not in stock and making dieusas | 
complete. Give us a trial when the next | 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 

tate to call —— us for any information you 
may wish. e are always at your service. | 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY | 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


tute'SqureNors New York City 



































BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


BOOKS. Bscie cn what subject. Weite uss We ms 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Breuxwenam, Exo. 


BOOKS Seer 1 Ath se eiemaseseens bandet baltpeten. New, 
25% State wants. Catalogue free. Books 
bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 


























TWO NEW CATALOGUES 


No. 31. New Books at Half Price 
No. 32. Fine Books for Book-Lovers 


Including Collected Sets of First Editions of 
CHARLES DICKENS and LAFCADIO HEARN 


Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St. NEW YORK 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 
First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 


to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 





large stock of rare second-hand books 


and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 





ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street © NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK READERS 
are necessarily Book Buyers. 
Every reader of Tue Diat is a 
reader e buyer of good books. 








SBrutban 0 Dublin ale Muduaid Press 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete ds- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 














GENE|ALOGY 


— OF THE WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA. A most 

interesting and valuable history of this old family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Propri- 
etors of East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families 
connected by marriage are carefully recorded. Valuable mate- 
rial on the early history of New Jersey is also contained therein. 
Profusely illustrated. Prices: in cloth, $6.50; three-quarters 
Morocco, $8.50, Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1.00 each. 
Address REV. GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. No. 1, PATERSON, N. J. 


Holliston Library Buckram 


is the Strongest, the Most 
Pleasing, the Most Durable 
Binding for Library Books. 


Latest Sample Book free. 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Office: 2 West 13th Street 


























Our Own Edition ~; Great Work 
Long Out of Print 


CATLIN’S INDIANS 


WITH COLORED PLATES 
The Manners, History, 


Customs, Languages, 
and Conditions of the North American Indians 

By George Catlin. The experience of eight 
years’ travel among the Indian tribes. 1832- 
1839, before they were overwhelmed by 
advancing civilization. Pictures vividly and 
with the authority of personal observation 
the daily life of each tribe in its native situ- 
ation and in all its aspects, fighting, hunt- 
ing, sporting, their superstitions, religions, 
and initiatory ceremonies, clothes, and 
equipment for war and hunt, their chiefs and 
government, medicine men, dwellings and 
encampments. Each detail is illustrated by 
a colored plate reproduced exactly after the 
original paintings by Catlin, comprising in all 
180 pee colored plates contain- 
ing separate portraits, views, 
etc., and two colored maps. 
Two volumes — 312 and 316 pages, respec- 
tively; royal 8vo, bound in rich red cloth, 
front cover and back stamped in gold, gilt 
top. Published inally many 
oan ago at $30." Our price $7.50 
. Expressage, 50 cents extra 

Write for Catalogue of Remainders of Editions 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


9 South 9th St. opposite Post-Office, PHILADELPHIA 





a 





CHANGES of ADDRESS 


UBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, either temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THE DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 





We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 
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De Morgan Again and at His Best 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 


Third Large Printing 860 pages. $1.60 net. 
“ He has returned to the style with which he surprised and captivated the public. 
Another book like ‘ JOSEPH VANCE’ and ‘ ALICE.’”—New York Sun. 


“ Thoroughly enjoyable. . . . The companionship of Mr. De Morgan, as he speaks 
from every page of his novel, is a joy in itself.”— Boston Transcript. 

“ This fine novel . . . a message in fiction to future generations as characteristic 
in its way as ‘Dombey and Son,’ ‘Vanity Fair,’ or ‘Daniel Deronda.’”—Phila- 
delphia North-American. 

“ All the essentials that make up an admirable and typical De Morgan novel 
are here.” — The Outlook. 

“ A big, cane, eminently human story such as Mr. De Morgan has not equalled 
since ‘ Joseph Vance.’ ”— The Bookman. 


“ Not only a superb novel. It is as truly a poem as ‘ Hamlet.’ ”"—Living Age. 





Non-Fiction Just Ready 


Florence on a Certain Night 
CONNINGSBY DAWSON’S at P 
By the author of “ The Garden Without W. 
A notable addition to later-day verse. $1.25 net. 


BARRETT H. CLARK’S The Continental Drama of To-day 


Outline suggestions of half-a-dozen pages or less for each , for the study of the greatest 
play of the European dramatists to-day. (May :) Probable price, $1.50 net. 


WILLIAM BOYD’S From Locke to Montessori 
A critical and historical stady of Dr. Montessori’s method by an educational authority. $1.25 net. 


my Beak yr + yt Myths of the Buddists and Hindus 


With 32 illustrations in Four Colors by Nanda Lial Bose, A. N. Tagore, K. Venkatappa, and 
other Indian artists under the direction of Abanindro Nath Tagore. $4.50 net. 
“No better volume exists for anyone who wishes an introduction to the study of 
Oriental literature. In stately and excellent English we find summaries of practically 
all the important religious documents of both Hinduism and Buddhism. The pictures 

are equal to the very best examples of ancient Indian art.’’—The English Review. 


N. JARINTZOFF’S Russia: The Country of Extremes 
With 16 full-page illustrations. $5.00 net. 
Adopting a critical attitude towards several recent works on Russia by English 
travellers, Madame Jarintzoff, a Russian who has resided for some years in England, 
supplies from first-hand knowledge accounts of various political and social crises; 
contrasts the origin of the “ Cossacks" with their present functions; discusses the 
native religion and the attitude of the Church; narrates episodes in the educational 
revolution, and in the students’ ts; and devotes a long chapter to “ agents 

provocateurs.” 











HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 34 West 33d St., NEW YORK 
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